The Kallos Family 


Always remember, and tell the story to the world. 


Remember the days of old, 
think of past generations, 
ask your father and he will inform you, 
enquire of your elders and they will tell you. 


TUTTE ETT 
Deuteronomy 32:7 


Front cover photo: 

Kallos family at the home of Samuel and Sarah 
Lazarovics: (left to right) Laci, Lili, Zoltan and 
Barbara Kallos; Marta, aged about 5, is standing 
in the front. The photo, the last known photo of 
the family together, was taken during Passover, 
about 1941, when the region was occupied by 
the fascist Hungarians. Three years later all 
family members were deported to Auschwitz- 
Birkenau. 


Dedication 

TETEEEEEEET EET 
This book is dedicated to the Jews of Tacovo, 
Czechoslovakia, who were cruelly murdered by 
their German and Hungarian oppressors during 
the Holocaust. Their story must be told and 
retold by present and future generations so they 
are forever remembered. As Elie Wiesel said: ‘To 
forget the dead would be akin to killing them a 
second time.’ 

Dedicated also to those who survived. This 
book bears witness to their courage, resilience 
and determination. 

It is particularly dedicated to Barbara Kallos, 
whose remarkable memory for detail enables 
readers to gain a glimpse of an innocent, idyllic 
life before the Holocaust, and her descendants to 
know their family history, which is rooted in East 
Central Europe. Despite her huge losses, Barbara 
maintained her warm, exuberant spirit and was 
somehow able in Israel to re-establish her life, to 
hold on to the values she was raised with and still 


maintain her Jewish faith. 
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TH 


OOOO - Czechoslovakia in 1928-1938 
MAP RETRIEVED FROM THE INTERNET. 


Tacovo 

TUPTETTTTTTTI 
At the end of World War 1, The Czechoslovak 
Republic was created in 1918 from the defeated 
and collapsed Austro-Hungarian empire. Its east- 
em-most province, Sub Carpathian Ruthenia, 
only became a part of the republic in June 1920. 

Tacovo, a small town in Sub Carpathian 

Ruthenia, was reoccupied by Hungary, an ally of 
Germany, in March 1939; then, in March 1944 it 
was occupied by the Germans. It is in this area 
that the Kallos family history resides. 

In the last one hundred years Tacovo has 
been in the hands of the following countries: the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, Czechoslovakia, Car- 
patho-Ukraine (for one day on 15 March 1939), 
fascist Hungary, and the USSR. Today - and for 
now at least - Tacovo is called Tyachiv and is 
situated in western Ukraine. 

Jokes go around central Europe that reflect 


the changing nationalities and shifting borders 


of the region. In one such joke a former resident 
of Taéovo tells a listener: 

‘IT was born in Austro-Hungary, I grew up in 
Czechoslovakia, I’ve lived in the Republic of 
Carpatho-Ukraine, and Hungary, I resided in the 
Soviet Union and now Iam a citizen of Ukraine’ 

The impressed listener replies, ‘You have 
travelled a great deal’ 

‘No; the man says, ‘I never moved. I’m from 
Tacovo? 

A similar joke was told about Ta¢ovo and the 
changing rulers of the area. 

‘In the morning I’m in the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, in the afternoon I’m in Czechoslovakia, 
at sunset I’m in the Soviet Union and at night ’'m 
in Ukraine’ 

Tacovo, where Barbara Kallos grew up, 
is situated on the north bank of the Tisa River 
and is cradled by the foothills of the Carpathian 
Mountains, which shelter it from the region’s 


cold winds. 
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TaCovo town square, Czechoslovakia,1918. St Stephen Roman Catholic Church (right) was built 
in 1780. Characteristic on many Sub Carpathian church spires was a hand painted clock, there to 
remind parishioners that any hour could be their last. PHOTO RETRIEVED FROM WIKIPEDIA. 


Tacovo, today called Tyachiv, is in western Ukraine. Pictured is Tyachiv town square, with 
St Stephen Roman Catholic Church in the foreground, the parish building behind it, and 
the gothic style Protestant Reformation Church in the centre. The town is nestled in the 
foothills of the Carpathian Mountains. PHOTO FROM SHUTTERSTOCK ONLINE. 


Famous since the 1870s for its apples, 
Tacovo was known as the apple orchard capital 
of Czechoslovakia. People believed it was the 
water irrigated from the Tisa River that made 
the apples extra sweet. Crops such as wheat, 
corn, tobacco, sugar beet and potatoes thrived 
in the area’s fertile soil. Vineyards, orchards and 
walnut groves were cultivated in the nearby 
Carpathian foothills; the area also had a suc- 
cessful lumber industry. Sheep and cattle farms 
and livestock bazaars in TaCovo’s market square 
provided income for some families, as did the 
springtime fruit fairs held in the town’s centre. 

Several hotels in the town accommodated 
the many tourists and businessmen who passed 
through. Barbara’s Kallos’ family owned one 
such hotel, the Kallos Hotel. 


Tacovo’s ethnic groups 
TTT EEE 
Ta¢ovo was multi-ethnic and multilingual. 
According to the 1930 Czech census, Tacovo had 
a population of 7,417 made up of Ruthenians 
(the largest group), Hungarians (31 per cent), 
Jews (20 per cent) and small numbers of other 

nationalities such as Czechs and Romanians. 

The Ruthenians in Ta¢ovo, today called 
Ukrainians, are east Slavic highlanders, the 
indigenous people of the area, after whom the 
Czech province of Sub Carpathian Ruthenia is 
named. The Carpathian Mountains were their 
historical homeland. 

The reason there were so many Hungarians 
in Ta¢ovo was because before the outbreak of 
World War 1, this area had been inhabited and 
ruled by Hungarians for centuries. Then, in 
1939, as Germany’s allies, Hungary reoccupied 
the area. 

The high number of Jews in TaGovo was 


because centuries before many Jews fled to the 
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area from nearby Polish Galicia and its 1650s 
pogroms. Later, they were also attracted to the 
comparatively liberal attitude of the then ruling 


Hungarians towards Jews. 


The Jewish community 
of Tacovo 
TEEETETET ETT ETTL 

The Jewish community of Ta¢ovo was the 
centre for more than thirty small regional 
Jewish communities. Its substantial Orthodox 
community attended the Great Synagogue on 
Hlavni ulica and the study house next door. 
There were several cheders (kindergarten / 
primary school instruction for boys only, that 
taught the basics of Judaism and the Hebrew 
language), a Bais Yaakov school of Jewish 
education for girls, a Jewish cemetery, chevra 
kadisha (funeral society), mikvah (ritual bath), 
shochet (ritual slaughterer), Yeshiva (an ortho- 
dox Jewish college or seminary, only for boys) 
and other religious and social organisations. 
Jewish charitable organisations provided ser- 
vices such as clothing, household help for new 
mothers, bikur cholim (visiting and aid for the 
sick) and a soup kitchen for the poor. Chassidic 
Jews also lived in TaCovo where they followed 
their various tenets with their Rebbes (spiritual 
leaders). They prayed and studied in their own 
prayer house and study halls, and at times in 
private homes. 

Members of Taéovo’s rapidly growing Zionist 
movement taught Hebrew to prepare young Jews 
for Aliya (emigration to Palestine). Zionist youth 
organisations such as the right wing revision- 
ist Betar and the socialist left wing Hashomer 
Hatzair (Young Guard) were active and influen- 
tial in TaCovo. The many children who belonged 
to these organisations participated in the organ- 


isations’ weekend activities. 
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Aerial view of what today is Tyachiv, Ukraine. The township of Tyachiv is in the 
background, the Romanian side of the river is in the foreground. The border bridge 
between Taéovo and Romania, bombed by the Germans when they were retreating in 
September 1944, was completely washed away in the 1970 floods, the worst flood ever 
recorded in the area. The bridge has never been repaired. 


PHOTO RETRIEVED FROM WIKIPEDIA. 


The Jews of Ta¢ovo and other nearby 
towns, such as Chust, Berehove, Mukacevo and 
Uzhorod, all in the southwest of Sub Carpathian 
Ruthenia, prospered as an urban middle class 
during the Czech period. 

TaCovo was arguably the most beautiful and 
organised small town of the region. 

In this landscape the children of the Kallos, 
Ruttner and Ickovic families, about whom you 
will read in this book, enjoyed carefree child- 
hoods. They lived close to each other among 
nature, celebrated the Jewish holidays and had 
lovely homes, thanks mainly to their parents’ 
successful family businesses. Their sheltered 
lives in TaCovo were shattered when their 


wartime odyssey began with the Hungarian 


occupation in March 1939, followed five years 
later by the German occupation, which began in 
March 1944. From then they were all deported 
to Birkenau. Some family members survived 
selection for slave labour and near-death expe- 
riences; others perished. 

Of her childhood in Tacovo, Barbara Kallos 
says they lived in a Garden of Eden until they 
were uprooted; afterwards, she says, life was 
never the same. Barbara also says that she still 
misses her father every day. There are two Kallos 
family photos in this book. In each you will see 
that Barbara is always next to her father; her 
brother Laci is always next to his mother. She 


was daddy’s girl, he was mummy’s boy. 


Part 1 


The Kallos Family 


KALLOS FAMILY TREE 


Lili-Regina Lazarovics Zoltan Kallos 
1903-1987 m 1895-1945 
b. Técsé, Austria-Hungary |1923 _ b. Técsé, Austria-Hungary 
d. Netanya, Israel Taéovo, d. death march 


Czechoslovakia 


Barbara Kallos Ladislav (Laci) Kallos Marta Kallos 
1926- _ 1928-2000 _ 1935-1944 
b. Tagovo, Czechoslovakia b. Taéovo, Czechoslovakia —_b. Taéovo, Czechoslovakia 
(living in Netanya, Israel) d. Netanya, Israel d. Auschwitz-Birkenau 


LAZAROVICS FAMILY TREE 


Samuel Lazarovics Szerena Stark 
1876-1944 m 1882-1944 
b. Técsé, Austria-Hungary 1904  b. Técsé, Austria-Hungary 
d. Auschwitz-Birkenau d. Auschwitz—Birkenau 


Iren Tabak Lili-Regina Kallos Ilona Einhorn Kohn 
(née Lazarovics) (née Lazarovics) (née Lazarovics) 
1901-1993 1903-1987 1908-1997 
b. Técsé, Austria-Hungary __b. Técs6, Austria-Hungary _b. Técs6, Austria-Hungary 
d.Canada d.lsrael d. Israel 
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The Kallos Hotel prewar. Branchesof The Kallos Hotel postwar. By now, the hotel has fallen into 
a wild chestnut tree frame the hotel. disrepair, the roof is damaged and the Kallos name has been 
PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA KALLOS removed. The chestnut tree is still standing. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA KALLOS 


The Kallos Hotel, seen here in February 2019, no longer operates. Many of the windows are broken 
and the door is boarded up. The chestnut tree no longer exists. The spire of the Greek Catholic 
Church built in 1852 can be seen in the background. PHOTO PROVIDED BY ADALBERT HUBER. 


Zoltan and Lili-Regina Kallos 
TEDTTTTETe 
Zoltan and Lili Kallos’ family was well known 
in Ta¢ovo because they owned the impressive 
Kallos Hotel, located on the east side of Taéovo. 

There were four hotels in TaCovo: the 
Klein, nearest to the Tacovo railway station on 
Nadrazni ulica (Czech for Railway Street), the 
Kallos, which was the most modern, located a bit 
further away from the station, the Korona in the 
city centre and the Pichler, which was more like 
a boarding house, in the south of TaCovo near 
the Tisa River and the border with Romania. 

The Kallos Hotel, first built in 1928-29, con- 
tained six guest rooms. In 1932 it was rebuilt 
with sixteen guest rooms on the first floor, and a 
billiard room with a coin- operated billiard table, 
two dining areas and the kitchen on the ground 
floor. The kitchen had two ovens, one a warming 
oven that was also used to roast chestnuts in 
winter. The Kallos family lived in a private 


apartment, also located on the ground floor. It 


had three bedrooms as well as a sitting-dining 
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area and bathroom. Zoltan and Lili’s bedroom 
was elegantly decorated with cherry wood fur- 
niture. Their eldest daughter Barbara shared her 
bedroom with her first cousin Barbara Tabak. 
The third bedroom was for the two youngest 
Kallos children, Laci and Marta. The hotel had 
running water, sewerage, electricity and central 
heating making it very luxurious for its time. 

Two valued employees also lived in the hotel. 
They were treated so well by the Kallos family 
they felt they were part of the family. Barbara 
remembers them with fondness. 

Maria Salamon, originally from Kosice, Slo- 
vakia, was hotel manageress in charge of guest 
services and housekeeping. Her room had a night 
bell for late arrivals. Ilon, a Gypsy (today called 
Roma), was the hotel cook; she also cleaned the 
Kallos family’s private apartment. 

Located on the corner opposite the hotel 
was a middle school for local Hungarians who 
remained in Tacovo after World War 1; it con- 
tinued to operate as a Hungarian school even 
during the Czech period (1918-39). 


The Kallos family at 
the Kallos hotel before 
the war. Lili and Zoltan 
Kallos, seen here with 
their children (from 
left) Laci, Marta and 
Barbara (see page 35 
for a photo of the three 
family members who 
survived: Laci and 
Barbara now adults, 
and their mother Lili). 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY 
BARBARA KALLOS. 
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The Kallos family 
TUTTEEET TTT 

Of this family of five - two adults and three chil- 

dren - three survived and two perished. The 

following people are or were members of the 

Kallos family. 

Parents 

§ Lili-Regina Kallos (née Lazarovics), born 
5 November 1903. Survived. 

§ Zoltan Kallos, born 10 January 1895. Perished, 
aged 50. 

The couple, who were married on 22 February 

1923 in Tacovo, had three children. 

Children 

§ Barbara (Biri), born 25 August 1926. Survived. 

§ Ladislav (Laci), born 29 February 1928. 
Survived. 

§ Marta, born 30 June 1935. Perished, aged 9. 

§ Barbara (Babi) Tabak, born 4 September 1924. 
Survived. Barbara is listed here because, as 
Lily Kallos’ niece, she lived with the Kallos 
family. 

Zoltan Kallos, hotel owner 

Zoltan Kallos, founder of the Kallos Hotel, was 

a very successful businessman who also had 

several other commercial interests, including 

apple exporting, especially to Brno, Moravia. He 
also had business dealings in Sighetu Marmatiei, 

Romania, just south of Ta¢ovo over the Tisa 

River. Zoltan, who belonged to many associa- 

tions in Tacovo, always held leading positions in 

his community and had a front row seat facing 
the rabbi in the Great Synagogue on Hlavni ulica. 

Zoltan’s father-in-law Samuel Lazarovics had 

the seat beside him. 

The former Great Synagogue of Tacovo is now 

a gym and sports stadium in Ukraine on Vulytsya 

Nezaleznosti, or Independence Street. During 

the postwar Soviet period the street’s name was 


changed to Lenin Street. After the Soviet commu- 


The Great Synagogue on Hlavni ulica, Tacovo. 
PHOTO RETRIEVED FROM WIKIPEDIA. 


Back view of the former Great Synagogue in 
what today is Tyachiv, Ukraine. The extension 
built into the back of the synagogue belongs to 
the Tyachiv Cleaning Company. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY ADALBERT HUBER, 2019. 


The former Great Synagogue is now a sports 
centre in Ukraine. Note the synagogue’s 
original arched windows. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY ADALBERT HUBER, 2019. 


Zoltan Kallos, no date. 


PHOTO FROM ZOLTAN KALLOS’ YAD VASHEM ‘PAGE OF 
TESTIMONY’, SUBMITTED BY HIS DAUGHTER BARBARA 
KALLOS, 1997. 


nists left the area in August 1991, it was renamed 
Vulytsya Nezaleznosti by the Ukrainians. 

The Kallos and Lazarovics’ wives’ fami- 
lies were educated middle-class Jews who had 
embraced Hungarian culture during the reign 
of the Habsburg monarchs. Zoltan too loved the 
Hungarian culture, including its language, music 
and way of life. During World War 1, he spent 
four years in the Austro-Hungarian army sta- 
tioned in Vienna, proudly fighting for Hungary. 
His father-in-law Samuel, a sergeant in the army, 
also fought for Hungary in World War 1. In fact 
many Jewish men fought for Hungary during 
World War 1 only to be betrayed in World War 2 
by the country they loved. 

Zoltan was awarded a variation of the Karl 
Troop Cross as he had been in a combatant 
unit of the Austro-Hungarian armed forces, in 
the Railway Battalion, during World War 1 for 
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Pela i ih Ae Re Pe 
Zoltan Kallos in his Hungarian army uniform 
during World War 1. This was taken in Vienna, 
where he spent four years of the war. In this 
photo Zoltan is wearing his three-quarter carat 
diamond ring. The ring remains with the family 
to this day. PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA KALLOS. 


Zoltan Kallos, Técso, 
hotel owner. Joined the 
85th Infantry Regiment 
on 14 September 1914 
and was discharged 
from service at the end La 
of October 1918. He i. 
served on the Russian 
battlefield, in the 


7 oa v 24 
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: : The Karl 

Railway Battalion. He was Troop Cross, a 

. . oJ 
awarded a variation of the wound-related 
Karl Troop Cross. Rank: decoration from 
private. World War 1. 
NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
PROVIDED BY BARBARA KALLOS. Se ice 


TRANSLATION BY JUDIT KEGLY. 
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This photo of the three 
Lazarovics sisters was taken 
in the garden of Samuel and 
Sarah Lazarovics’ home. 
Left to right: Lili, Ionka and 
Iren. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA 
KALLOS. 


at least twelve weeks and had participated in at 
least one battle on the Russian battlefield. During 
this time, he was stabbed in the hand; he later 
received the medal pictured on page 9. 

Zoltan’s medal probably looked exactly the 
same as the one pictured but may have been a 
different shade of silver. There were not many 
variations of the Karl Troop Cross. 

This side of the cross has the Imperial Austrian 
crown at the top left and the Hungarian crown of 
Saint Stephen on the right. Below the crowns is 
monogrammed ‘C’ for Carolus (Karl). Underneath 
is inscribed in Latin ‘VITAM ET SANGVINEM? [LIFE 
AND BLOOD] / MDCCCCXVL (1916). The reverse side 
is inscribed with the words ‘GRATI / PRINCEPTS ET 
PATRIA / CAROLVS / IMP.ET.REX [A GRATEFUL RULER 
AND COUNTRY, KARL, EMPEROR AND KING]. 

Following World War 1 the map of Europe 
dramatically changed and Zoltan returned to his 
home town of Técs6, only to find it was transi- 
tioning from Hungary to inclusion into the newly 
created Czechoslovak republic. It was at this time 
that Czech replaced Hungarian as the national 
language and that Técs6 was renamed Tacovo. 

Zoltan, who was now of marriageable age, 
began his search for a wife. He was directed by 
his father Izsak to the home of Samuel and Sarah 
Lazarovic where he was warmly greeted by their 


three daughters, Iren, Lili and Ilonka. Zoltan 


immediately fell in love with tall, dark-blonde, 


green-eyed Lili. After noticing Lili admiring the 
three-quarter carat diamond ring he wore on 
his little finger, the ring he bought as a gift for 
himself when he left Vienna after World War 
1, Zoltan promised that if she agreed to marry 
him he would give her the ring. Lili accepted the 
proposal but, in keeping with tradition, she and 
Zoltan had to wait until Lili’s older sister Iren was 
married and also until Lili was older. So Zoltan 
courted Lili for several years. When they finally 
married, in February 1923, she was 19 years old 
and he was 28. Iren’s husband Simon Tabak is a 


witness on their wedding record. 


The Tabak family 
TUTE 


In August 1922, after being rejected by a suitor 
from Uzhorod because her dowry was considered 
to be insufficient, Iren Lazarovics married Simon 
Tabak. Zoltan Kallos is noted as a witness on the 
marriage record. 

Simon Tabak was a notary in the Romanian 
government, a good position that came with a 
beautiful home in the small community of Ocna 
Sugatag, an area in northwest Romania well 
known for its salt mines; now the area is a health 
spa with salt pools. Unfortunately, Simon’s salary 


was low and he was not a good provider. He liked 


to drink with the Christians, smoke cigars and 
play cards. In other words, he enjoyed la dolce 
vita. 

Zoltan gave the Tabak family a cow to ensure 
that their two children, Ernst and Barbara, were 
well fed. Travelling the 50 kilometres from 
Tacovo to Ocna Sugatag in a bullock-drawn car- 
riage, Samuel and Sarah Lazarovics would visit 
their daughter Iren once a month to bring her 
staples such as flour and sugar. 

Simon Tabak used to visit his parents in 
Slatina, Romania, on the Sabbath. On Saturday 
afternoon, 22 April 1933, he was found face down 
on the floor of his bedroom there. Simon, who 
had epilepsy, had chocked to death while napping 
after eating cholent. Iren packed up her dowry 
furniture and not a penny more and returned to 
her home town of Ta¢ovo and the support of her 
Lazarovics family. 

At first, while Iren and her two children lived 
in the Kallos Hotel, the children began their 
schooling in Romania, just over the Tisa River. 
After a while, Iren obtained a job as manager of a 
Jewish pension in Antwerp, Belgium. The whole 
Kallos family went to Ta¢ovo Station to see Iren 
off. Iren’s daughter Barbara, who was only 6 years 
old when her father died, remained in the care 
of the Kallos family. Barbara Tabak was just two 
years older than her first cousin Barbara Kallos; to 
avoid confusion Barbara Tabak was nicknamed 
Babi and Barbara Kallos was nicknamed Biri. 

Iren’s son Ernst was sent to his grandparents 
Samuel and Sarah, who lived nearby. 

It would be over ten years before the Tabak 
family was reunited. 

At first the family maintained contact with 
Iren via phone and mail. Occasionally, Samuel 
and Sarah posted packages of clothing to Iren 
who, trying to pick up her children’s scent, would 
smell the clothing because she missed them so 


much. Iren sent money to her parents to help 
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On the Tisa River, the natural border between 
Czechoslovakia and Romania, July 1941, 
during the Hungarian occupation of Ta¢éovo, 
an indication that, to some extent, for these 
families, life went on as usual during the 
occupation. In the background is Mt Neresen, 
Romania. Ernst Tabak (front) is sitting on the 
white horse named Bandi, his friend Hezkel 
Muller, whose father owned the two horses, is 
standing on their rumps. Miraculously, despite 
being born with a limp, Hezkel survived 
selection for the gas chambers of Birkenau 

and a death march. Postwar, liberated in 
Germany and starving, he unknowingly ate 
food laced with glass and tragically died. In the 
background Laci Kallos sits on the black horse, 
also named Laci. These horses were used to 
carry building materials to and from the Kallos 
hotel during its rebuilding and renovation in 
1932. 

PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA KALLOS. 


cover the cost of her children’s care. However, 
with the outbreak of World War 2 in September 
1939 and the German occupation of Antwerp on 
18 May 1940, the family lost contact with Iren. 
They knew she managed to escape to London 


but had no idea of her whereabouts there. 
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Barbara (Biri) Kallos 

Barbara (Biri) Kallos describes her childhood in 
TaCovo before the war as one in which she was 
surrounded by a loving family and privilege. 

She attended Czech junior public school 
in the south of Ta¢ovo near the Tisa River; her 
younger brother Laci and her first cousins Babi 
and Ernst Tabak attended a different Czech 
junior public school on Hustska ulica, Ta¢ovo. 
Their grandparents Samuel and Sarah lived on 
Hustska ulica, almost opposite the school. 

As well as Czech school Ernst and Laci also 
attended cheder, the Hebrew word for ‘oneroom’, 
a Jewish day school for boys. This cheder was a 
private primary school where Jewish boys who 
went to non-Jewish day school, learnt the basics 
of Jewish religion and traditions before and after 
junior school hours. When the boys complained 
that their teacher, Mr Basch, employed corporal 
punishment, Zoltan withdrew them. He did not 
want any of his children to be subjected to 
corporal punishment. 

By that time the boys had sufficient know- 


ledge to enable them to soon start to prepare 


KALLOS. 


Barbara (Biri) Kallos in 1934, 
aged 8, dressed as a butterfly 
for her Czech junior school 
theatrical performance. Due 
to her perfect Czech and good 
memory, Biri always had the 
lead role. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA 


for their Bar Mitzvahs, and Biri and Babi were 
receiving private lessons at home in the Hebrew 
alphabet and prayers. Two young boys from a 
nearby village, who were learning tailoring in 
Tacovo with Abraham Ickovic, were employed 
by Zoltan to teach the girls. 

Although Biri’s maths was poor, she was 
good at languages and so, from when she was 
11 until she was 13, after passing the entrance 
exam, Biri attended a gymnasium, a high stan- 
dard secondary school that prepared students 
for university, on Krasna Street in Chust, now 
Khust, in Ukraine. The gymnasium was part of 
one of the grandest public buildings erected in 
Czechoslovakia during the 1920s. 

In her first year Biri travelled daily the 27 kilo- 
metres by train to Chust, northwest of Tacovo. 
She left at 7am for the 7.45am school start, but 
because her parents did not want her to get up 
so early, they arranged for her to board in Chust 
with two Hungarian nationalist Jewish families, 
the Nemes and Krausses, for the duration of her 
studies. Under Czech rule, neither of the male 


breadwinners were permitted to practise his 


The Masaryk colony and 
gymnasium in Chust, a Czech 

state housing complex designed 
by architect Jindich Friewald, 

was built between 1923 and 

1926. Barbara Kallos attended 
gymnasium there. 

PHOTO FROM WITH THEIR BACKS TO THE 


MOUNTAINS, USED WITH PERMISSION OF 
THE AUTHOR, PAUL ROBERT MAGOCSI. 


profession, law; this was their punishment for 
remaining supporters of Hungary after World 
War 1, so both families took in boarders, which 
gave them their income. 

The Nemes household was an unhappy one, 
so after a year Biri moved out and joined the 
Krauss household, a very wealthy family whose 
house was decked out with Persian rugs and 
mahogany furniture. 

As there were classes at the gymnasium on 
Saturday Biri returned home to Tacovo to see 
her family only on Sunday each week. 

For the entire two months of each summer 
school holiday from 1935 to 1937, Biri attended 
an exclusive summer camp in Slovakia’s Tatra 
Mountains. The first camp was in the spa village 
of Novy Smokovec, where Biri stayed just 2 kilo- 
metres from the high Tatras at Hotel Amalia, 
which still exists today. Biri was accompanied 
there by her mother Lili. Biri, aged 9 at the time, 
was so excited at the prospect of her first summer 
camp away from home that she vomited on the 
train ride and Lili had to pay to have the mess 
cleaned up. 

On arrival Biri and Lili first stayed together in 
a hotel for a few days, after which Biri went to 
the holiday camp and Lili returned to Tacovo. 

Hotel Amalia is a small pension that accom- 
modated only the children and their teachers. 
Jewish teachers worked there over summer so 
they could continue to earn income over the two 
months of the school holidays. The hotel had a 
swimming pool and there was a full daily program 
of activities, including hiking in the Tatras. Many 
wealthy Jewish families from Bratislava, Slova- 
kia, Budapest, Hungary and other nearby large 
cities sent their children to the holiday camp. 

The camp had kosher and non-Kosher 
kitchens. Because he loved to spoil her Zoltan 
paid extra money so Biri could have her favourite 


ham sandwich at morning tea. 
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After her first summer at Hotel Amalia, Biri 
spent the following two summer holidays at 
a resort in Ganovce, a village situated below 
the Tatras; her brother Laci joined on the last 
holiday. Zoltan accompanied his children there 
each time and stayed for few nights before he 
returned to TaCovo. The resort had two build- 
ings - a children’s section and an adult section 
- and two mineral water swimming pools. A jazz 
orchestra played every afternoon and evening. 
In the afternoon the children danced and Biri 
had her first dance with boys. 

At the end of the holiday Biri and Laci were 
collected by a parent who once again stayed a few 
nights to relax before they all returned to Tacovo. 

Biri was still boarding in Chust in September 
1938 when, as a result of the Munich Agreement, 
appeasement-minded British Prime Minster 
Chamberlain, hoping to arrest Hitler’s aggres- 
sion in Europe, gave the antisemitic dictator the 
Sudetenland, a border region in Czechoslova- 
kia’s northwest inhabited by three million ethnic 
Germans. Hitler, who had already annexed 
Austria into Nazi Germany (the Anschluss) prom- 
ised that the Czech Sudetenland would be his 
‘last territorial demand in Europe’ claiming that 
this annexation occurred only because he had 
wanted to unite all German speaking people. 
Zoltan, fearing war was about to break out, picked 
up Biri in a taxi and took her back to Taéovo. 

Six months later, on 15 March 1939,Czecho- 
slovakia disappeared from the map of Europe. 
Breaking his Munich promise, Hitler occu- 
pied western Czechoslovakia and, at the same 
time, gave his friend, Hungary, all of eastern 
Czechoslovakia, which included Ta¢ovo. This 
occupation was to last for the next five years. 

As a result Ta¢ovo became part of Greater 
Hungary again, which eventually encompassed 
Czechoslovakia’s eastern-most province of Sub 


Carpathian Ruthenia and the southern part of 
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Slovakia, Romania’s northern Transylvania, and 
the Backa region of the former Yugoslavia, all 
territories lost by Hungary in World War 1 and 
re-occupied by Hungary with the help of Nazi 
Germany during World War 2. 

Overnight, Hungarian replaced Czech and 
once again became the official language of the 
area: school was taught in Hungarian, all docu- 
ments and official records were in Hungarian, 
and the town’s name and street names reverted 
to their pre-World War 1 Hungarian names. 
Accordingly, Ta¢ovo, for example, became Técs6 
again and Hlavni ulica, the town’s main street, 
reverted to Fo utca. The Kallos Hotel changed 
address from Nadrazni ulica to Vastt utca and 
later to Mehalyi Gabor utca. In terms of cur- 
rency, the Hungarian peng6 replaced the Czech 
koruna. From this point onwards the Czech Jews 
of Sub Carpathian Ruthenia were referred to as 
Hungarian Jews. 

Hungarian rule saw more incidents of 
antisemitism, mainly perpetrated by the 
large local Hungarian population, still bitter 
about their substantial territorial and popu- 
lation losses suffered as a result of Hungary’s 
breakup after World War 1, which was blamed 
on the Jews. Anti-Jewish laws passed by Miklos 
Horthy, Regent of Hungary, imposed severe 
limits on Jewish professional and business life. 
Some Jewish families suffered financial ruin 
and poverty during the Hungarian occupation 
while others managed to keep their businesses 
running, either through bribing local officials or 
loopholes in the restrictions. 

Biri recalls that although Hungarian rule 
brought changes for her life, overall, ‘life went 
on as usual’. Zoltan had good relations and con- 
nections with the Hungarians and so was able to 
continue to run his hotel without interference. 


He always invited the gendarmes patrolling in 


pairs outside his hotel to come in for a free beer 
or wine. 

To his credit, Horthy, despite constant pres- 
sure from Germany, refused to deport Hungarian 
Jews to extermination camps, postponing for a 
time the Nazi ‘Final Solution’ to the ‘Jewish Ques- 
tion’. In this way about 760,000 Jews in Greater 
Hungary, including Técso, were protected while 
the Holocaust was in full operation in the rest of 
Europe. Instead, as one of his anti-Jewish mea- 
sures, Horthy established the unique Hungarian 
Labor Service. Jewish men in Greater Hungary 
aged between 18 and 42 years were conscripted 
as virtual slave labourers into the Hungarian 
army where, under the command of Hungar- 
ian antisemites, they were often subjected to 
extreme cruelty, abuse and humiliation. Only a 
small percentage survived. Biri recalls her father 
was drafted to the Labour Battalion stationed at 
Matészalka in the Hungarian motherland, west 
of Técso. Here, Zoltan performed backbreak- 
ing construction work in harsh conditions with 
little food. It was nerve wracking for Zoltan’s 
family while they waited for his return. On one 
Friday night when her father was absent from 
the Shabbat table, Biri cried bitterly; she was 
inconsolable. Fortunately, Zoltan came home a 
few months later, well before June 1941 when 
Hungary joined Germany as its ally in the inva- 
sion of the Soviet Union. Tens of thousands of 
Jewish conscripted slaves died on the dreaded 
Eastern Front. 

After returning from Chust at the end of 1938 
Biri continued her schooling in Técs6 at the 
Hungarian middle school opposite her family’s 
hotel. It was called polgari iskola (literally, ‘civil 
school’ in Hungarian). Biri, gifted in languages, 
also studied German as well as her other sub- 
jects; she was so fluent that her teacher, who 


was busy with her own family, which included 


a newborn baby, gave Biri half the class’ test 


papers to correct. 

Biri also loved reading, a love she shared 
with her father. A small library in the family 
hotel apartment contained mostly classic 
novels, including some by Tolstoy, that Biri and 
Zoltan read. One year Zoltan ordered the Buda- 
pest book week’s six most popular books. Biri 
would read in bed late into the night until her 
father came in and said in Hungarian ‘Biriki, 
stop reading, you have to go to school tomorrow’. 
Zoltan and Biri used to exchange books and 
loved to discuss them. Biri also recalls Czech 
newspapers delivered to the hotel; after the 
occupation Hungarian language newspapers 
were delivered. 

Zoltan also received Mult és Jovd (Past and 
Future), a monthly periodical that came from 
Kolozsvar in Hungarian occupied Romania 
(today Cluj in Romanian). The magazine, which 
had a Zionist orientation, covered a broad range 
of traditional and modern Jewish interests. 
As it was written in Hungarian, Horthy’s 1939 
anti-Jewish laws did not prohibit its publication, 
which only ceased in 1944 with the German 
occupation of Greater Hungary. 

Upon completing the four years of middle 


school, Biri’s formal education was over, then, 
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The now abandoned Kallos 
Hotel (left) was opposite 
the Hungarian school that 
Biri attended between 1939 
and 1942. After the war 

the school was completely 
renovated and enlarged to 
four times its original size. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY ADALBERT 
HUBER, 2019. 


for about two years, she led a privileged life at 
home. She never had to cook or clean as the 
hotel provided those services. Instead, Zoltan 
encouraged Biri to take short courses so she 
learnt shorthand. Zoltan also bought Biri a type- 
writer though she never could do more than two 
finger typing. 

During one Christmas holiday Biri went for 
one month by train to Maramarossziget in Hun- 
garian occupied Romania over the Tisa River 
two or three times a week to learn English from 
a Hungarian Jewish teacher who lost her teach- 
ing position after the Hungarian occupation. But 
after a month, Biri could no longer continue her 
English lessons as the Hungarians made it diffi- 
cult for Jews to travel. 

At this time, Zoltan thought it would be a 
good idea for Biri to earn pocket money and 
have some responsibility. Hotel guests every- 
where, including those at Kallos Hotel, had to fill 
in a registration form. This form was to be filed 
in the Técso municipal office; Zoltan had Biri 
walk the completed forms from the hotel to the 
municipal office. 

Because the girl working in the council office 
knew Biri spoke perfect Hungarian, she asked 
Biri if she would help with the office paperwork. 


Biri, who would not be paid for this, sat opposite 
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her. When the mayor of Técs6 came in, he asked 
the office girl to come into his office. When she 
came out she said to Biri, ‘I am so sorry. You 
must leave at once. A Jewish girl can’t stay here’. 
For first time in her life, Biri felt bad about being 
Jewish and, as such, not wanted. 

On her walk back to the hotel, by chance she 
met her father coming from the hotel. Seeing she 
was despondent he asked her in Hungarian, ‘My 
little girl, what happened?’ Biri burst out crying 
and told her father she’d been told she couldn’t 
work in the council office because she was a Jew. 
He soothed her by saying they would go the next 
day to their favourite patisserie in Maramarosz- 
sziget where she could have whatever cake she 
wanted. 

In 1942 Laci, Biri’s younger brother, also com- 
pleted his middle school studies at the polgari 
iskola. Although there was no high school in 
Técso, Zoltan wanted his son to further his sec- 
ondary school education, so Laci attended a 
Hebrew polgari in Chust for a brief period in 1943. 
After the initial scare of the 1938 Munich agree- 
ment and despite Germany’s September 1939 
invasion of Poland, Zoltan felt it was safe enough 
for his son to further his studies in Chust, where 
he would be protected somewhat by Hungary’s 
Regent Horthy and his then moderate Prime 
Minister Miklos Kallay. When the Chust Hebrew 
polgari was founded subjects were first taught 
in Czech, but during the Hungarian occupation 
classes were taught in Hungarian; there were also 
religious classes taught in Hebrew. After brushing 
up on his Hebrew Laci then passed the entrance 
exam, which enabled him to attend Yavne, the 
Hebrew gymnasium in Ungvar where he boarded 
with a Jewish family for about two years. Ungvar, 
130 kilometres north of Técs6, was the thriving 
capital city of Sub Carpathian Ruthenia; in 1941, 
its large Jewish population numbered 9500. Atthe 


Hebrew gymnasium, founded in 1934, all subjects 
were originally taught in Hebrew to accommo- 
date the region’s growing Zionist movement. 
Nonetheless, the school still upheld conserva- 
tive religious values so as not to upset the city’s 
religious anti-Zionist element. Girls and boys sat 
together in class but boys still had to wear hats. 

However, as with the Hebrew polgari in Chust, 
the gymnasium was subject to intense Magyari- 
sation (Hungarianisation), so a compromise was 
reached between the Hungarian authorities and 
the Jewish citizens which meant that Hungarian 
was taught as the first language and a few subjects 
could still be taught in Hebrew. The Zionist atmo- 
sphere was replaced by Hungarian nationalism. 
Surprisingly, Hebrew gymnasiums, financed by 
Jewish Institutions and sympathetic individuals, 
continued to operate during the Hungarian occu- 
pation, which meant that school registration rose 
sharply due to antisemitism in Hungarian speak- 
ing schools. In this way Hungarians achieved 
their goal of separating Jews from the general 
population. 

Laci returned to Técs6 in early 1944 after the 
Ungvar Hebrew gymnasium had closed due to the 
March 1944 German occupation of the region. 
He arrived home just in time to join his family, 
who were being herded into the ghetto, where 
they would meet the same fate that befell Jews in 
other parts of Europe. 

The Tabak siblings’ education took a very dif- 
ferent path to that of their Kallos first cousins 
because Iren specifically requested that her chil- 
dren not go to gymnasium. She wanted them to 
learn a skill so they could be guaranteed employ- 
ment and a good income. Accordingly, after 
completing polgari iskola in Técso, Babi Tabak and 
her brother Ernst did not pursue further second- 
ary education. In those days it was common after 


eight years of compulsory schooling (four years 
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Left to right: Biri Kallos, her cousin Babi Tabak, and friend Moca Lebovitz in 1943 on the bank of the 
Tisa River. Before the war, these three girls were part of a group of six girlfriends. Note the timber 
scattered along the riverbank. The area had a thriving lumber industry. Timber cut upstream was 
floated down the Tisa for further processing at saw mills and wood yards. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA KALLOS. 


a Ester Shimshowitz 


This photo of a group of Jewish women from the Taéovo ghetto who were pronounced fit for labour 
is contained in The Auschwitz Album of photos taken by SS photographers in Auschwitz-Birkenau 
during the arrival of a transport of Hungarian Jews, May 1944. It was shown to Ester Goldstein (née 
Shimshowitz) at the Eichmann trial. Ester is number 7 in the photo; her married sisters are numbers 
6 and 8. PHOTO FROM THE AUSCHWITZ ALBUM, BERNHARDT WALTER / ERNST HOFMANN PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
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of junior school, four years of middle school) for 
young people to learn a trade or other skill or to 
go straight to work by the age of around 14. Ernst 
went to Budapest to learn carpentry. He remained 
there even when the political unrest spread and 
became more intense. It was in this way that he 
avoided deportation to concentration camp. Babi 
Tabak remained in Técs6 where, as requested by 
Iren, she learnt dressmaking with Erzsebet (Erzsi) 
Borbey at Salon Elizabeth Haute Couture, located 
on Fo utca. Because Babi didn’t really like dress- 
making she became more of a personal assistant 
to her teacher. 

It was here that Babi Tabak met Lily Ruttner, 
who was to become the author’s mother. During 
the early 1940s, when they were in their ado- 
lescence, the three girls - Babi, Biri and Lily 
- became good friends. They formed a tight 
social group with three other girls - Moca Lebo- 
vitz Ester (Esti) Shimshowitz, and Ella Roth. The 
six girls met on Sundays to enjoy activities in the 
town centre or along the banks of the Tisa River 
where they swam in summer, and on Vastt utca 
at the cinema, which was located not far from the 
Kallos Hotel. They socialised with non-Jewish 
boys and dreamed of having a boyfriend. 

Together with the other girls Biri Kallos cel- 
ebrated her seventeenth birthday on 25 August 
1943 during the fourth year of the Hungarian 
occupation. The hotel chef made her favourite 
meal: wiener schnitzel, roast potatoes, peas and 
carrots, and an icecream cake for dessert. Of 
course, Biri, Babi and Lily could never have 
imagined that a year later they would be in Aus- 
chwitz-Birkenau in the same C lager, Block 16, 
and then, hidden in a forest sharing the same 
barracks in Liibberstedt-Bilohe, a sub camp 
of Neuengamme concentration camp, making 
bombs for Nazi Germany’s Luftwaffe. 

Of these six girlfriends, five survived; Ella 
Roth perished. 


One of the survivors of this group, Ester 
(Esti) Shimshowitz, gave evidence at Adolf 
Eichmann’s 1961 trial in Israel. Eichmann, the 
architect of the deportation of European Jews, 
including 90,000 from Sub Carpathian Ruthe- 
nia, to the camps and gas chambers, was the 


chief implementer of the Final Solution. 


The Ickovic family 
TULLE LUTE ECT 


Tailor Abraham Ickovic’s label sewn into his 
clothing. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY THE USC SHOAH FOUNDATION 
FROM ITS INTERVIEW OF SHEINDY ICKOVIC. 


Biri was also friendly with Sheindy Ickovic, 
whose father Abraham owned the success- 
ful tailoring business Pansky a Damsky Krejci 
(Men’s and Women’s Clothing). Abraham 
Ickovic, who learnt cutting patterns from his 
trips to Belgium and Prague, was considered as 
good as the big city tailors. 

Sheindy and her brother Leibe had also 
attended gymnasium in Chust before the 
signing of the Munich Agreement, but they 
travelled there daily from Ta¢ovo and boarded 
in Chust with a cousin only over the Sabbath to 
avoid travelling on Judaism’s holy day of rest 
and prayer. The observant Jewish students did 
not have to write in class on Shabbat but they 
did have to attend. 

Every Pesach (Passover) and Rosh Hashana 
(Jewish New Year), Zoltan Kallos and his son 
Laci would buy a new suit from the Ickovics. 

The Ickovics lived in a large house on the 


corner of Kossuth and Mehalyi Gabor utca, 
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Abraham Ickovic (left) standing 
in the entrance of his home and 
business in 1929 together with 
his employees in front of Pansky 
a Damsky Krejci (Men’s and 
Women’s Tailoring). Abraham’s 
daughter Sheindy is in the front 
row (right) sitting on a worker’s 
lap; her older sister Malvina is 
standing on the far left, front 
row. 

PHOTO PROVIDED BY THE USC SHOAH 


FOUNDATION FROM THE INTERVIEW 
OF SHEINDY ICKOVIC. 


The former Ickovic home and 
tailoring business in 1992, sixty- 
two years after it was built, now on 
the corner of Vulytsya Koshuta and 
Vulytsya Haharina, Ukraine. The 
photo was taken by a family friend 
when he visited the area. Note that 
all the original embellishments have 
disappeared and the building is now 
an ugly sight with thick security rails 
to protect the windows and doors, 
transformed first by the Russians, 
then the Ukrainians. 

PHOTO PROVIDED BY THE USC SHOAH 


FOUNDATION’S INTERVIEW OF SHEINDY 
ICKOVIC. 


This new two storey building 

in Tyachiv, Ukraine, which 
accommodates a shoe and clothing 
business, has replaced the Ickovic 
home and tailoring business. 


PHOTO BY ADALBERT HUBER, MAY 2019. 
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Ickovic family, about 1930, Tacovo, 
Czechoslovakia. Front row, left to right: 

son Ludvic (Leibe), father Abraham and 

two younger daughters, Frimet (Fritzi) and 
Sheindy. Back row: mother Gizella and eldest 
daughter Malvina Ickovic. On settling in the 
USA after the war, Leibe Ickovic Anglicised his 
name to Leo Cove. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY UNITED STATES HOLOCAUST 
MEMORIAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON DC, COURTESY OF 
LEO AND EDITH COVE. 


which was also their business premises. It was a 
few hundred meters from the Kallos Hotel 
Sisters Sheindy, Malvina and Fritzi Ickovic, 
together with their mother Gizella, were also 
in C lager, Block 16 of Auschwitz-Birkenau and 
later shared the same barracks at Liibberstedt- 


Bilohe with the Ruttner and Kallos families. 


Family life 

TUTTE ETT 
Biri’s parents’ mother tongue was Hungarian, 
which they spoke at home; they were also famil- 
iar with Czech, German, Yiddish, Russian and 


Ruthenian. 


Biri is now 95 but she still vividly recalls that 
in Ta¢ovo the Sabbath began on a Wednesday 
when the women shopped for fish and grocer- 
ies. The following day people could hear their 
next door neighbour chopping food in prepara- 
tion for the Sabbath meal. 

Every Sabbath the Kallos family had a guest, 
Baruch, a poor, odd man who had no family. 
Baruch sat in a corner at a separate table apart 
from the Kallos family because he smelled so 
badly that it was impossible to eat near him. 
Twice a year, every year, on Pesach and Rosh 
Hashana, Zoltan took Baruch to the Mikvah 
where, in accordance with Jewish law, he 
bathed before the holidays; it was the only time 
Baruch washed. Zoltan also bought Baruch a 
new suit on those occasions. Baruch wore one 
suit every day for six months, the other for the 
next six months. 

Biri remembers with relish their Friday 
night Shabbat meal of chopped chicken liver 
made with egg, onion, goose fat, salt, pepper 
and paprika, which the family ate with freshly 
baked challah. This was followed by gefilte 
fish, chicken soup, a chicken and veal dish 
served with vegetables and Zoltan’s favour- 
ite, beetroot salad. Dessert was fruit compote. 
Shabbat lunch consisted of cholent, a dish of 
dried beans, vegetables and meat, that had 
been baked overnight in the wood-fired oven of 
the town’s commercial bakery and collected by 
their maid on the Sabbath morning. While all 
TaCovo Jews baked their cholent overnight, not 
all Jews had a maid to collect it for them; those 
who didn’t sent their children to fetch it. 

Biri also recalls that on Shabbat no guests 
stayed in the hotel as travellers and business- 
men returned home on the weekend to be with 
their families. Able to relax on this day Zoltan 


would put on the radio and ask Biri, ‘May I 


have this dance?’ By the time she was twelve, 
Zoltan treated his daughter like a young lady. 
Biri remembers he wore his sports jacket that 
he wrapped around her while he taught her 
the rhumba, foxtrot, tango, the Viennese and 
English waltzes, and the Csardasa, a traditional 
Hungarian folk dance. There was ample space 
in the sitting room-dining area of their apart- 
ment to conduct these lessons. 

In the early 1940s, out of a total population 
of 10,000, just over 2000 Jews lived in Técs6 
(formerly Ta¢ovo), mostly in harmony with 
Christians. Today, only a few Jews live in what 
is now called Tyachiv because most were mur- 
dered in World War 2. Those few who did return 
to look for surviving family soon left when, in 
June 1945, Sub Carpathian Ruthenia ceded to 


the Soviet Union. 


German occupation 
TUTTUEUHEEUEECEOO ELECT 


As Germany began to lose the war Hungary 
tried to back out of its alliance and switch 
sides. To stop them doing so, on 19 March 1944 
the Germans unexpectedly occupied Greater 
Hungary, arriving in TécsO on Thursday, 23 
March 1944, just one year before the Allied 
victory and end of World War 2. This was a 
disaster for the Hungarian Jews, who were the 
last European Jewish community to succumb to 
the Holocaust. The Germans were not a strong 
presence in Técs6; they didn’t need to be as the 
Hungarian gendarmes, that is, the Hungarian 
rural armed police force and Nazi collaborators, 
happily did their dirty work for them. 

Under German guidance, the Hungarian 
puppet government passed an avalanche of 
antisemitic laws that were enforced in Técs6 as 
much as anywhere else. Jews suffered further 


economic restrictions and their lives became 
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increasingly difficult, but Zoltan continued to 
manage the Kallos Hotel for the Hungarian sol- 
diers and Wehrmacht (German army) as they 
retreated through Técs6 from the advancing 
Russians. A 6pm to 6am curfew was imposed on 
Jews. Then, from early April 1944, Hungarian 
Jews were forced to wear a yellow Star of David 
badge, the size of a fist, on their clothing. Biri 
recalls going to the town centre with her cousin 
Babi before it too was declared out of bounds 
to Jews. Each girl wore the Star of David on her 
clothing. They were accompanied by a friendly 
Hungarian officer (a rarity), Captain Zoltan 
Fischer, who was staying at the Kallos Hotel. 
He was very fond of Biri and bought her a small 
cake from Katz Cukraszda (Katz Patisserie) 
every day. He even offered to hide Biri in Buda- 
pest with his mother but Zoltan and Lili refused 
to be parted from their daughter. Besides, Biri 
would not have gone anyway. After the war Biri 
regretted having not tried to locate the soldier. 


Even though the Germans living in the hotel 


In early April 1944 all Hungarian Jews over the 
age of 6 years, when outside their home, were 
forced to wear a 10 x 10 cm canary yellow six 
pointed cloth Star of David sewn onto the left 
side of their outer garment. The details of the 
star varied between Nazi occupied countries. 
This is the one worn by Hungarian Jews. 
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were very hostile, they appreciated that Zoltan 
and Lili spoke fluent German. One officer came 
to Zoltan and said, ‘Herr Kallos, you have such 
a nice family. Save them’. In the Mt Neresen 
forest of Romania near the Tisa River, Zoltan 
had a bunker fitted out by trustworthy Hungar- 
ians to accommodate his six immediate family 
members, but he abandoned his plan to use 
it when his younger brother Elek asked what 
would happen to the rest of the family, which 
was more than twenty people. 

Reports were filtering into the small isolated 
country town about Polish Jews being mur- 
dered. Biri recalls overhearing her mother tell 
her father: ‘Zoltan I want you to kill the family’. 
He replied, ‘I have not got the right to do that’. 

A ghetto was formed in Técs6 on 16 April 1944 
but because they were needed to run the hotel, 
Kallos family members were the last to enter. 
On 1 May 1944 Zoltan, Lili, Biri, Laci, Marta and 
Babi moved to Zoltan’s mother’s home on FO 
utca, which was inside the first ghetto. Zoltan’s 
widowed mother, Fanny Kallos, lived in a large 
house; Zoltan managed to arrange for his family 
to stay there in familiar surroundings. To mark 
the occasion Zoltan shaved off his moustache. It 
was the first time Biri had seen her father clean 
shaven. 

Zoltan, always the loving husband, wanted 
to ensure that Lili was comfortable in the ghetto 
so he arranged for their matrimonial bed to be 
moved by horse drawn cart to his mother’s 
home. However, this situation lasted only a few 
days, after which Zoltan’s family was sent to 
the second ghetto, which, due to overcrowding 
in the first, had been established near the Tisa 
River. 

The family was accommodated in the former 
Pilcher Hotel, a small building whose last use in 


Técso was as a bordello. In Técs6, prostitution 


was legal, licensed and regulated. Altogether 

about twenty Kallos family members stayed 

there. They included 

§ Fanny Kallos, the Kallos family matriarch 

§ Zoltan’s brother Elek, his wife Helen and their 
two children, Gaby and a very young Judith 

§ Zoltan’s sister Hermine, her husband 
Benjamin Herskovits and their two children, 
Olga and Marta 

§ Zoltan’s sister Berta Kallos, her husband 
David Abraham and their two children, Erzsi 
and Jiri 

§ Zoltan’s nephew Irvin (nicknamed Petu) 
Stephanski, whose mother Blanka Kallos was 
in Budapest and her husband Leo Stephanski 
was in the Hungarian Labour Service 

§ Lili’s parents Sarah and Samuel Lazarovics 

§ Lili’s younger sister Ilonka Lazarovics. 

The four members of the Roth family also 
stayed in the Pilcher Hotel. 

The Kallos and Roth families were very close. 
Jeno Roth was head of the Judenrat, the Jewish 
council appointed by the occupying Germans 
to be responsible for enforcing Nazi orders that 
affected Técs6’s Jews. Zoltan was also amember; 
this was to be his final community position. Jeno 
Roth, his wife Adele Auslander, and their two 
young children, Harry and Judith, all perished. 

One day, not long after they moved into the 
hotel, Biri and Babi went for a walk in the ghetto. 
While they were walking a Hungarian barber 
arrived with orders from an especially antise- 
mitic Hungarian officer to cut both cousins’ hair 
short like a boy’s and ‘make Babi ugly’. When it 
was Biri’s turn, tears streamed down her face as 
the barber cut off her beautiful hair and ‘made 
them into a nothing’. Soon enough, once they 
arrived in Birkenau, their hair would be 
completely shorn off. 


Special Hungarian gendarmerie investigative 


units, obsessed with what they called Jewish 
wealth, set up ‘a mint’ in each ghetto in Sub 
Carpathia where Jews were tortured into reveal- 
ing the location of their hidden valuables. The 
gendarmes were so cruel in their treatment of 
Hungary’s Jews that even some German Nazis 
were shocked by their barbarity. The Jewish 
family men who were being tortured had all been 
patriotic soldiers fighting for Austria-Hungary 
and its ruler Franz Joseph | during World War 
1, which led them to trust their nation until the 
very last moment. 

In a June 1999 interview with German 
researcher Hans Ellger conducted in Rotterdam, 
Biri Kallos recalled her father’s terrible situation 
in May 1944 when he was tortured. 

Before our transport [to Auschwitz] - it might 

have been 24 May [1944] - those brutal police 

came into our house [in the ghetto] and took 
the men out. They were looking for rich and 
well-known people. And that was my father, 
that was the friend of my father [Jeno Roth], 
my uncle [Elek Kallos] and also people from 
other houses in the ghetto [including Avraham 

Ruttner]. They took the men to the police 

building where they were terribly tortured, 

beaten up. For example, my father came back 
home with blood in his eyes. He had fainted 
from the beatings. The men were dealt blows 
to their soles and genitals. My father fainted. 

Then they pecked him in the eyes with their 

fingernails, so that he would come to himself 
again. Early in the morning he returned or 
was transported back, it might have been 
four or five o’clock. And they were all beaten, 
stricken, and totally broken. The next day was 
the transport to Auschwitz. The police still 
wanted to know from the people [Jews] in the 
ghetto where they had hidden money and gold 
and various things. That is why they did that. 
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Deportation to Auschwitz-Birkenau 
Two transports took Jews to Auschwitz- 
Birkenau from Técs6; the Kallos family was on 
the first. On 24 May 1944 they were forced to 
leave the ghetto, supposedly for ‘resettlement’ 
to work, but in fact resettlement was a Nazi 
euphemism for extermination. Suitcases in 
hand, Jews were chased through the streets of 
their home town by the Hungarian gendarmes 
in the early morning. Biri recalls that the Kallos 
Hotel manageress, Maria Salamon, and cook 
Ilon stood outside and watched in ‘sorrow and 
pity’ the tragic, extreme humiliation of the Jews 
as they passed by in a long column. 

At the Jam Factory near the train station, 
Jews were pushed and beaten into the base- 
ment where waiting gendarmes again searched 
and robbed them of any valuables they had left. 

They spent the night there in horrific condi- 
tions, some sitting among puddles of water and 
scurrying rats. The next day, 25 May 1944, ata 
railway siding near the Jam Factory, away from 
the nearby train station and out of sight of the 
population, the gendarmes, together with some 
of the townsfolk, shouted antisemitic remarks 
while they again beat the Jews as they pushed 
them onto the transport to Auschwitz-Birkenau. 

Carrying their few remaining possessions, 
the Jews were squashed like sardines into cattle 
wagons with what little food and water they had 
managed to bring with them. Lily Ruttner, her 
sister Elza and their parents Berta and Abraham 
were also on this first transport, as was Berta’s 
brother Yehiel Slyomovics, his wife Helena and 
their five children. With no toilet facilities or ven- 
tilation in the carriages the air quickly became 
putrid with the stench of urine and excrement. 

The second transport from Técso departed a 
few days later. The Ickovics famiy of five was 


on this transport. 
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The Jam Factory, where 
Jews were kept on the 
night of the 24 May 1944 
before being transported 
to Auschwitz-Birkenau. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY 
ADALBERT HUBER, 2019. 


Tyachiv train station 
taken in 2019. After 
boarding cattle wagons 
on a branch line near 
the Jam Factory the two 
transports passed by the 
town’s train station on 
the way to Auschwitz- 
Birkenau. 


PHOTO BY ADALBERT HUBER. 


In October 1944, just five months after 
the deportations, the Russians liberated Sub 
Carpathian Ruthenia, one of the first areas in 
Europe to be liberated. The rest of Czechoslo- 
vakia was liberated when World War 2 officially 
ended in early May 1945. 

The deportees travelled for three days and 
two nights, not knowing where they were going 
or when the journey would end. Women with 
young children became hysterical. Barbara 
recalls being with her parents, her younger 
siblings, her cousin Babi, her aunt Ilonka, her 
grandparents and all the other members of 
her extended family, together with the Roth 
family. They sat or lay on their sides; they did 
not get up because they did not want to lose 
their spot. 

The day before, when he was tortured, 
Zoltan did not reveal the location of the 
family’s valuables, but on the transport to Aus- 
chwitz he told his son Laci where in the hotel 
they were hidden, knowledge that proved to 
be very useful to the family on their return to 
Técs6 after the war. 

The final tally of Jews deported from 
Greater Hungary, mostly to Birkenau, is about 
455,000, more than half the Hungarian Jewish 
population at that time. The bulk of the depor- 
tations to Birkenau occurred over seven weeks 
between 14 May and 9 July 1944, by which 
time it was already clear that Germany would 
lose the war. About 320,000 so-called Hungar- 
ian Jews were gassed there on arrival. They 
walked straight from the Birkenau train plat- 
form into the gas chambers; they never entered 
the actual camp. More died later from the bru- 
tality of camp life or in the gas chambers after 
further selections were made in the camp; still 
others died on death marches. Kallos family 


members were among those who perished. 
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Arrival in Birkenau 


Map of Auschwitz-Birkenau, Poland. 
RETRIEVED FROM THE INTERNET. 


The extended Kallos family arrived in Birkenau 
on 27 May 1944, Erev Shavu’ot. Approximately 
ten of them survived. When more than 2,000 
Jews exited the transport onto the arrival ramp 
there was a lot of confusion, shock, fear and 
chaos. They were confronted with shouting 
Nazis, beatings and immediate selections con- 
ducted by Josef Mengele, known as the Angel 
of Death. Zoltan Kallos was warned not to leave 
young children with their young mother but 
to pass them to the grandparents. No explana- 
tion was given. Despite the fact that the Kallos 
family smelt the pungent odour of burning flesh, 
saw smoke belching from the chimneys of two 
nearby crematoria and ash falling from the sky, 
they had no idea about the gas chambers, so 
they followed this advice. 

Accordingly, Samuel and Sarah Lazarovics, 
aged 68 and about 62 respectively, went to the 
gas chambers with two of their youngest family 
members, Judith and Marta. Marta, who was 
Samuel and Sarah’s youngest granddaughter, 
was aged around 9 when she was designated to 
go into the gas chambers. 

In this way Judith’s mother Helen Kallos and 
Marta’s mother Lili Kallos were saved. Lili, aged 
41, her oldest daughter Biri, 17, and her niece 
Babi, 19, were selected for work as slave labour- 


ers. Lili’s younger sister Ilonka Kohn Einhorn, 
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Hungarian Jews from Sub Carpathian Ruthenia on the Birkenau arrival ramp, May 1944, from where 
they were selected for forced labour or for the gas chambers. In the background is the Birkenau 
entrance, dubbed the Gate of Death; the lookout tower is above it (top left). The men in stripped 
uniforms (lower left) are prisoners from the Kanada commando helping to organise the Jews. The 
windowless cattle cars that transported the Jews can be seen in the background (top right). Smoke 

is coming from the nearby Auschwitz civilian train station. Note the man wearing no pants and only 
one shoe (bottom right). The woman in the foreground carrying a baby has been selected to go to the 
gas chambers. 


PHOTOS FROM THE AUSCHWITZ ALBUM (ARROWS INSERTED BY THE AUTHOR). BERNHARDT WALTER / ERNST 
HOFMANN, PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Samuel and Sarah Lazarovics, 1942. Marta Kallos, circa 1938. 
PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA KALLOS. PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA KALLOS. 
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May 1944. Thousands of Jews have come off just one train. Only one year before the war ended 
320,000 Hungarian Jews were gassed on arrival. This photo is one of the few records of what 
occurred, apart from testimony, which is often not believed, especially by deniers. On the right side 
of the train tracks Hungarian Jews from Sub Carpathian Ruthenia are being selected for slave labour 
or the gas chambers in Birkenau. The Nazis are armed with rifles and sticks. Infirm Jews (lower right) 
are sitting against the train wagons. A Kapo in civilian clothing leaning on a stick and wearing a cap 
can be seen (centre) between the two lines of Jews. In the background piles of Jews’ belongings are 
being placed on a truck to be taken for sorting (upper right). On the left side of the train tracks Jews 
are walking in lines to the gas chambers (upper centre). 


PHOTOS FROM THE AUSCHWITZ ALBUM (ARROWS INSERTED BY THE AUTHOR). BERNHARDT WALTER / ERNST 


HOFMANN, PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
already a widow at 36 - her husband had died 
in the Hungarian Labour Service - was also 
selected for work. As well as losing her husband, 
Ilonka also had a stillborn child, which meant 
she arrived in Birkenau a widow and childless. 
Tlonka and Lili were very close. Zoltan Kallos, 49, 
and Laci, aged 16, were also selected for work. 
In Biri’s 1999 Rotterdam interview with Hans 
Ellger, she recalled that 
We said goodbye to my father, to my brother, 
and said goodbye to everybody. Of course, 
weeping and crying, but we had no time 


because we were chased with blows. 


On the way to the C lager, Block 16, after being 
shorn of all bodily hair, deloused, showered and 
dressed in rags but no underwear, Biri crossed 
paths with her father. She cried out in shock as 
she had never seen such a pained expression on 
his face as the one she saw now. Able to briefly 
speak to him, Biri, who was her daddy’s girl, 
took his hands in hers and said in their native 
Hungarian: ‘Apuka [Daddy], I feel I will get out of 
here, I will be free. Please take care of yourself so 
we meet again’ It was the last time she saw her 
father alive. Zoltan perished on a death march 


from Buchenwald to Theresienstadt ghetto, two 
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days before liberation. He had diarrhoea, was 
befouled and reeking and suffered unfriendly 
reactions from his fellow prisoners. It was in this 
weakened state he died. 

Just a few hours before liberation, family 
friend Abraham Ickovic the tailor also perished. 
A weak leg, the result of an injury from World 
War 1 when he fought for the Hungarians, pre- 
vented Abraham from getting up after a rest in 
snowy woods during the death march, so he 
was shot dead by a Nazi. In an interview for the 
Shoah Foundation conducted in New Jersey on 
14 February 1996, Fritzi Ickovic recalled how 
survivors recounted that her father Abraham 
always gave his food to the younger prisoners, 
saying: ‘Come children, you have to eat. You are 
young, you have to survive, you will live and 
tell the world what happened’ 

Avraham Ruttner, who, had he lived, would 
have become the author’s grandfather, also per- 
ished. Because he was tall and strong he had been 
forced under threat of death to work in the gas 
chamber as aSonderkommando. The Sonderkom- 
mandos helped maintain order among prisoners 
who were about to be killed by lying and telling 
them that they needed to take showers before 
they rejoined their families. They removed the 
naked corpses from the gas chamber, picked them 
over for gold teeth and hidden valuables, and cut 
off their hair to sell to German companies to be 
used to manufacture cloth, ammunition packag- 
ing and other purposes. They sorted the clothing 
and personal effects the victims left behind in 
the undressing room, carried the corpses to the 
crematoria and stuffed them into the ovens. 
Then they ground the remaining bones and took 
the ashes to various dumping sites in the camp. 
Many Sonderkommandos were forced to do all 
this to their own loved ones. After a few months 


Avraham himself was gassed. This is what the 


Nazis did to those who knew and had seen too 
much. 

Lubberstedt-Bilohe 

Due to a labour shortage in the final phase of 
the war, the Nazis needed concentration camp 
prisoners to work in the labour camps they had 
established all over Germany for armament pro- 
duction. After three months in Birkenau, Lili, 
Biri, Babi and Ilonka were selected by Josef 
Mengele and Irma Grese to work in Ltibberst- 
edt-Bilohe, a munitions production facility near 
the city of Bremen. Grese, who was known as the 
Hyena of Auschwitz as well as the Beautiful Beast 
of Belsen, carried a plaited whip. She was one of 
the few SS women to be hung after the war. 

The four women were barracked there with 
family friends from Tacovo: Berta Ruttner, the 
author’s grandmother, with her daughters Lily 
and Elza, and Gizella Ickovic with her daughters 
Malvina, Sheindy and Fritzi. Accommodated 
in the same barracks were Etu and Hani Slyo- 
movics, Berta’s nieces. Their mother, Helena 
Slyomovics, and her two youngest children had 
been gassed on arrival. In the barracks next door 
Berta also watched over two more nieces, Baylu 
and Mindu Klein, whose mother Chaya Klein, 
together with her two young sons, had also been 
gassed on arrival. 

The women remained in the camp for nine 
months making bombs for the Luftwaffe, which 
time included a particularly difficult winter. 
Five female prisoners died in the factory camp, 
two were beaten to death and three died from 
so-called natural causes related to their toxic 
and brutal environment. Of the approximately 
sixty women who were sent to Bergen Belsen 
from Ltibberstedt, perhaps ten survived. 

During the last weeks of the war the prisoners 
were taken in horrific conditions on an evacua- 


tion train deeper into Germany, a journey that 


took about two weeks: it was a death march on 
wheels. The bodies of those who died from star- 
vation and illness en route were thrown off the 
train. The train was bombed by the Royal Air 
Force (RAF), who erroneously believed it carried 
only Nazis. Just days before the war ended the 
RAF made two direct hits, both of them blood 
baths that killed about sixty-two Jewish female 
prisoners and injured many others. Some young 
women lost limbs. 

It’s a miracle that the three family groups 
from Tacovo all survived, especially the three 
mothers - Lili, Berta and Gizella. 

The survivors, by now in a deplorable state, 
were finally liberated by the British in Plon, 
Germany, on 8 May 1945 and taken to Haffkrug, 


Ickovic family survivors at Haffkrug DP camp, 
Germany. Left to right: Malvina, the oldest 
sister, Fritzi, the youngest, and Sheindy. 

The clothes they are wearing are made from 
blankets and curtains that hung in the Haffkrug 
holiday home where they stayed. Fritzi’s skirt 
was made from curtains. 


PHOTO FROM USC HOLOCAUST FOUNDATION. 
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a German seaside resort on the Bay of Libeck 
that was converted into a displaced persons 
(DP) camp, where they were able to recover 
their strength. German residents of Haffkrug 
were forced to leave their luxury holiday homes, 
which were handed over to survivors. Many 
survivors made clothing for themselves from 
blankets and curtains that hung in the homes 
just so they could feel more human again. 
Haffkrug DP camp 

After Biri Kallos recovered her health, and due to 
her ability to speak English and Czech, she was 
accepted as a volunteer with the British army to 
help collect details of the survivors and to prepare 
transports for their return home. Every day for 


two months Biri attended the British army’s mili- 


Left to right: Barbara Tabak, Lili Kallos and 
Barbara Kallos outside their house in Haffkrug 
DP camp. Their white dresses were made from 
curtains that hung in their luxury German 
accommodation. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA KALLOS. 
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Biri 
Kallos 


Barbara Kallos (second from right) in Hamburg, c. July 1945. The Jewish survivors mingled with 
British officers. Captain J Ernyei (third from right) is wearing British army uniform. The other two 
soldiers are wearing Czech army uniform. PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA KALLOS. 


tary office in Haffkrug, where she assisted Captain 
J Ernyei, a British officer in charge of the Czecho- 
slovak reparations and who, by coincidence, was 
originally from Slovakia. One day Captain Ernyei 
took Biri and a small group of others to Hamburg 
where she saw how the city had been razed in 
Operation Gomorrah, the code name for the air 


raids conducted by British and US forces in July 


and August 1943. 

Finding Iren Tabak 

Biri cried when she related this story to me. 
The Kallos survivors were wondering how 
to locate Iren Tabak, who they knew had 
managed to escape from Belgium to safety in 
London during the war. By chance there was a 
Jewish British corporal who from time to time 
visited Haffkrug military office where Biri was 
volunteering. He also often travelled to and 
from London to see his family there. One day, 


when he came to say goodbye to Biri before 


once again returning to London, Biri asked 
him if he would visit the Czech and Hungarian 
clubs in London to try to find out if anyone 
knew the whereabouts of Iren Tabak, Babi and 
Ernst’s mother. The last time Iren had seen 
her children was on the Tacovo train station 
platform when she departed for Belgium about 
ten years earlier. At the time Biri made this 
request of the corporal, Iren would not have 
known if her children or any other family 
member had survived. 

The story goes that at the very first club the 
corporal visited he was told that Iren had just 
left for another club. At the next club Iren was 
pointed out to him. He introduced himself and 
said, ‘Are you Iren Tabak? I have a message 
from your daughter’ [here, Biri cried]. Iren 
replied, And what do you know about my son?’ 
Ernst was the apple of her eye. At that stage 


no one knew if Ernst had survived, although it 


Barbara and Jack Roscoe in Plén, Germany, 
May 1946. On their marriage certificate, Jack’s 
address is given as Active Service Abroad 
B.A.O.R. (British Army on the Rhine); Barbara’s 
address is c/o Signals Mess, HO, 8 Corps 
District, Germany B.A.O.R. The Signals Mess 

is where the radio signallers lived. Jack was a 
captain in the Royal Signals, which provided 
communication to all British army operations 
within the 8 Corps District. From June 1945 
the main headquarters of the 8 Corps District 
was the summer house of Pl6n castle so in 
1946 Barbara resided in Plon, the same German 
town from where she had been liberated by the 
British just a year earlier. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY ROBERT ROSCOE. 


was later learnt he was safe in Budapest where 
he managed to remain after going there to 
study carpentry. Iren also asked ‘How does my 
daughter look?’ The corporal replied, ‘Madam, 
if I were not already married, I would marry 
her!’ Iren then said to the corporal, ‘Please 
tell my sister [Lili Kallos] don’t take Babi to 
Tacovo. Leave her in Germany so she can come 
to London sooner’ 

In this way Babi reunited with her mother. 


Just as Iren had requested, Babi never 
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Locations of the camps where female 

Hungarian Jews were imprisoned. The map 

is taken from Karsten Délger’s article ‘From 

Auschwitz to Plén’, which appeared in Plén 

Year Book, 2017. 
returned to Tacovo. When Babi arrived in 
London in 1946 she was already married to 
English Captain Jack Roscoe who she had met 
while working as a volunteer in the officers’ 
mess in Haffkrug DP camp. Jack Roscoe was 
deeply in love with Babi, so much so that he 
refused to be demobilised until he was certain 
Babi had the necessary papers that would 
enable her to accompany him to London. The 
couple were married in Liineburg, Germany, 
on 27 May 1946, just one year after Babi’s 
liberation. Babi was 21, Jack was 30. Ernst 
also emigrated to London to be with his 
mother and sister. 

After the war, the Tabak family remained 
in contact with the corporal who had located 
Tren. Occasionally, they would all catch up in 
London. 

Nazi war crimes in Lubberstedt-Bilohe 

In September 1972, at the National Headquarters 
of the Israeli Police in Tel Aviv and following close 
on the heels of the Eichmann trial, Lili Kallos, 
Tlonka Kohn Einhorn and Barbara Kallos all 


gave written testimonies towards preliminary 
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investigations by Germany into violent crimes 
committed by the three Nazi commanders and 
various SS female guards at Liibberstedt-Bilohe 
(see Appendix 1 for the English transcript of 
Barbara Kallos’ testimony). Numerous other sur- 
vivors of Liibberstedt-Bilohe also gave evidence, 
including the four Ickovic family members who, 
in 1969, were interviewed by German investi- 
gators in New York at the offices of the German 
consulate. The investigating prosecutor in 
Germany remarked that ‘War crimes were com- 
mitted in Liibberstedt, but survivors were not 
able to give enough information to the police 
that would enable them to identify the perpe- 
trators’. Too much time had passed between the 
end of the war and the investigations, they said. 
A stay of proceedings was declared by the pros- 
ecution on 3 October 1974. Today the records of 
these investigations are kept at the Ludwigsburg 


branch of the German Federal Archives. 


The survivors 
TR 


The Kallos family 

The surviving Kallos family members - Lili, 
Biri and Laci, and Lili’s sister Ilonka - briefly 
returned to Tacovo to look for Zoltan. Laci was 
the first to return in February 1945; the rest of 
his immediate family remained in captivity for 
another three months, until the war ended. Laci, 
who had been separated from Zoltan after their 
arrival in Birkenau, worked as a forced labourer 
in the Jaworzno concentration camp coal mines. 
In January 1945 the prisoners of Jaworzno 
were forced on a hellish death march westward 
towards Germany. On the fourth day of the 
march, when the Nazis stopped at Blechemmer 
camp to rest, Laci managed to escape with a 
small group of young survivor male friends. Just 


before it was liberated by the Russians Blechem- 


mer was in a state of chaos. Although Laci was 
shot in the shoulder in the escape, he was able 
to continue. 

Laci’s return journey to Ta¢ovo was another 
unimaginable nightmare. Without appropriate 
footwear and clothing, he, with the other escap- 
ees, trudged through snow in freezing winter 
temperatures. Fortunately, one adult, Laci’s 
uncle Elek Kallos and his son Gaby, was also in 
the group. Suffering constant hunger, stomach 
cramps and diarrhoea, they scavenged for food, 
especially bread, sheltered in abandoned houses 
in Nazi occupied Poland where Germans had 
been living, managed to avoid stray German sol- 
diers, and had to prove to Russian soldiers (by 
showing their numerical tattoo) that they were 
freed Jewish prisoners and not the enemy. All 
this and not to mention the heartbreak of won- 
dering who they would find - or if they would 
find anyone - at home. 

Finally, ona train heading towards Czechoslo- 
vakia, which was still not fully liberated (Prague 
was under Nazi rule until 9 May 1945), the survi- 
vors sang the Czech national anthem and shed 
a tear. On the last leg of their return journey, 
at the major railway hub in the city of Cop in 
Slovakia they caught the local train that crossed 
the border into Sub Carpathian Ruthenia, which 
had already been liberated by the Russians 
in October 1944. Due to overcrowding, Laci, 
together with his old neighbourhood friend Eli 
Reisman, spent that February train ride on the 
outside top of the carriage in freezing tempera- 
tures. As a result, they arrived in Tacovo half 
frozen. Laci, 16 years old, weighed only 28 kilos. 

He walked to the family hotel near the 
station, but the Russians, who now occupied the 
hotel, would not let him stay there. 

Laci and Eli managed to sleep in tailor 


Ickovic’s house, which had been stripped and 


abandoned. All that was left was a few beds; 
there was no one and nothing else in it. A soup 
kitchen had been set up in Tacovo for returnees; 
it was here that they both ate. From Taéovo, the 
two boys went to Bucharest to collect money 
from the JOINT, a US-based Jewish aid organi- 
sation. In order to receive aid, Laci and Eli had 
to prove their identities, as did all recipients. 
The boys stayed for three days in a school there, 
where they got lice from the bunks they slept in. 

Laci’s uncle, Sandor Kallos, one of Zoltan’s 
brothers, who hid the whole time in Slova- 
kia with his wife under false Christian papers, 
came to look for survivors. He found Laci but 
his nephew refused to return with him to Slova- 
kia. Instead, Laci travelled by train to Budapest 
to meet the other survivors of the Kallos family 
- his mother Lili, his aunt Ilonka and his sister 
Biri - who by now had finally been liberated. 
Together they returned to Tacovo by train, 
another ordeal that took days. It was known that 
Russian soldiers, many of whom were on the 
train, raped young girls, so Lili gave Biri a scarf 
to wear over her hair that would make her look 
older. Babi Tabak never returned to Tacovo. She 
remained in Germany with Captain Roscoe. 

Although the Kallos Hotel was now run by 
Russians, they eventually allowed the Kallos 
family to stay in what had been their four room 
ground floor apartment and to eat in the dining 
room. 

While they were living at the hotel, Laci 
retrieved some of the valuables his father had 
hidden, including Napoleonic era gold coins, a 
gold bracelet, a decorative gold comb and a gold 
watch with a heavy matching chain. One day in 
TaCovo, when Laci was 17, he was playing soccer 
in a field when the gold coins, which were in his 
pocket, fell out and were forever lost. Laci had 


also retrieved from Zoltan’s hidden jewels the 
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three-quarter carat diamond ring Zoltan had 
bought at the end of World War 1 and given to 
Lili when they married. Today the ring is worn 
by Tiki, Biri’s daughter and Zoltan and Lili’s 
granddaughter. The diamond has a slight crack 
in it and the ring has a different band. 

Most of the survivors who returned to Sub 
Carpathia Ruthenia were interrogated by the Rus- 
sians. One day Lili was summoned to the town 
hall and asked where her matrimonial bed was, 
the one her husband had arranged to be taken to 
his mother’s home in the first ghetto. The Rus- 
sians were looking for the bed. After that, fearful 
of the Russians, the family illegally left Sub Car- 
pathian Ruthenia because by mid 1945 the Soviet 
communists had taken over the area and closed 
the borders. Biri fled first, then Laci; they were 
followed by their mother and, last of all, Ilonka. 
They had hoped Zoltan would return but after a 
time realised he had not survived. 

Initially, the family settled in the industrial 
town of Usti nad Labem in the Sudetenland, 
which was reclaimed by Czechoslovakia after 
the war. Biri realised her privileged life was now 
over, but her shorthand and two finger typing 
served to provide her with an income; postwar 
she held several secretarial positions. 

Many survivors no longer wanted to be 
Jewish after so much persecution. Neverthe- 
less, in 1946 they hired a hall in Usti nad Labem 
for the first Yom Kippur service after the war. 
Biri recalls with sorrow that the hall was filled 
with the deafening sounds of crying, wailing 
and screams as the survivors recited Yizkor, the 
Jewish mourning prayer, to honour and remem- 
ber their murdered loved ones, the martyrs of 
the Jewish people. This scene was repeated at 
many subsequent Yom Kippur services around 
the world. Slowly, over time, most survivors 


returned to their Jewish faith. 
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Surviving siblings Barbara and Laci Kallos, 
photographed in 1947 at Usti nad Labem, an 
industrial town in Sudetenland. Laci, now 19 
years old, still looks thin after his camp ordeal. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA KALLOS. 


In late February 1948 the Soviet commu- 
nists took over all of Czechoslovakia, which 
meant that the Kallos family was again living 
under that regime. They wanted to move to the 
beautiful spa town of Karlovy Vary, also in the 
Sudetenland, but needed a permit due to the 
communists’ stringent requirements. The local 
council official of Usti nad Labem demanded Biri 
kiss him in exchange for granting the permit. 

It was in Karlovy Vary that Biri met Alex 
Lorber. Originally from Slovakia, Alex was 
the only member of his immediate family to 
survive. His mother committed suicide at the 
start of the war and his father and younger sister 


were murdered in a Nazi concentration camp. 


Ee Se ee eer re ee 
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Barbara and Alex Lorber after their civil 
matriage at Karlovy Vary Town Hall on Saturday, 
15 January 1949. The man in the background is 
Mr Steiner, a witness to the marriage. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA KALLOS. 


Alex and his younger brother Arthur fought with 
the partisans but Arthur was killed in the woods 
by a German sniper. Later Alex was wounded in 
the face and spent a few weeks postwar recover- 
ing in the Tatras. In January 1949, Biri and Alex 
married in Karlovy Vary, where Alex owned a 
successful men’s and women’s clothing shop 
called Alex Lorber. The clothing was made in 
Moravia. The couple emigrated to Netanya, 
Israel, in June 1949, a little over a year after the 
communist coup and a year after the establish- 
ment of the state of Israel (14 May 1948). In Israel, 
they owned Café Atara, and had two daughters, 
Tikva-Sarah (Tiki) in 1951 and Hagit in 1963. 


Lili, Laci and Ilonka also emigrated to Netanya. 


The three surviving Kallos family members (left 
to right): Lili, Barbara and Laci, photographed at 
Barbara’s religious wedding to Alex Lorber that 
took place on Sunday, 16 January 1949, in the 
Kallos apartment in Karlovy Vary. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA KALLOS. 


The communists would not permit emigrants 
to take their valuables with them, so they had 
to leave behind the family heirlooms Laci had 
managed to retrieve, mementos of better times. 
The communists also blocked Alex from with- 
drawing funds from his substantial business 
bank account. 

The Tabak family 

Thanks to an Antwerp rabbi who helped her get 
on the last boat to the UK, Iren escaped from 
Belgium just before it surrendered to the Nazi 
regime on 28 May 1940. By the end of the war 
approximately 25,000 Jews in Belgium had per- 
ished in Nazi extermination camps; Iren was 


lucky to escape. 
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Kallos family survivors in Tivon, Israel, January 
1952, together to celebrate the first birthday of 
Barbara’s oldest daughter, Tikva-Sarah (Tiki), 
who today is an English teacher, mother of three 
and grandmother of eight. Lili Kallos, centre, 
with her children Laci Kallos and Barbara Lorber 
(née Kallos) (see page 7 for a photo of Laci and 
Barbara as children). 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA KALLOS. 


It was very difficult to get out, especially 
across the sea to Britain. While Iren waited 
outside in the cold the whole night to board 
her rescue boat, a kind women appeared like 
an angel, seemingly out of nowhere, and said, 
‘Madame, I think this belongs to you’, and 
handed Iren a blanket so she could keep herself 
warm. Iren arrived in the UK at the end of May 
1940 at the same time that the multitude of small 
private boats were sent to evacuate the British, 
French, Belgium and Dutch troops trapped on 
the beaches of Dunkirk. 

Once safely in London Iren found employ- 
ment making dolls and puppets, but because 


she was hopeless at using a sewing machine she 
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kept breaking the needles. Later Iren sold fruit 
and vegetables for a grocer in Kilburn in north- 
west London which was near where she lived; 
she also earned extra money cooking Hungarian 
dishes for other foreign locals who lived nearby. 
It was a desperate time during which she was 
alone with no support or resources. Postwar, 
Iren was finally reunited with her children Babi 
and Ernst in London after a decade of separation 
and several years of not even knowing if they 
were alive (and vice versa). Newly married Babi 
and Jack Roscoe arrived first in 1946. 

They were followed by Ernst, who, vouched 
for by Iren and Babi, entered the UK as a refugee 
under the Czech name Arnos Tabak (not the 
German Ernst). In the UK Ernst married Pamela 
Shapiro, who he met at a Jewish dance in 
London. Both were accomplished dancers. The 
couple had two children, a daughter Serena, 
named after Ernst’s beloved maternal grand- 
mother Sarah Lazarovics (Szerena being Sarah’s 


official Hungarian name whereas Sarah, the 


name by which she was known, was her Hebrew 
name). Ernst and Pamelaalso had ason who they 
named Simon, after Ernst’s father Simon Tabak 
who died on that fateful Shabbat in Romania in 
1933. 

When the Tabak family moved to Toronto, 
Iren followed her son, the apple of her eye. 

In Canada and the UK Ernst was entrepre- 
neurial and successful in many small businesses, 
including real estate, home renovations, and 
buying and selling second hand goods. Forty- 
four years after the untimely death of her first 
husband, Iren married again in a civil ceremony 
that took place in the Tabak family home in 
Toronto in 1977 or 1978. She was aged around 
76, her husband, Paul Koppl, a Jewish Czech 
widower, was even older. Iren and Paul lived 
happily for a few years before he died. 

Iren also remained close to and in regular 
contact with her daughter and son-in-law, Babi 
and Jack, who, with their two children Robert 


and Elizabeth, and grandchildren, lived in 


Babi and her Barbara (Babi) 
husband Roscoe (née 

Jack Roscoe Tabak), 1924- 

at Portobello 2018. This photo 
market, appeared on her 
Notting Hill. funeral service 
PHOTO brochure. 
PROVIDED PHOTO PROVIDED BY 
BY BARBARA BARBARA KALLOS. 


KALLOS. 


London, where Iren occasionally visited them. 
When Iren was in an aged care home Babi and 
Jack flew with their grandchildren to Toronto 
to see her. After all their years of separation, 
anguish and heartbreak, they cherished the 
family bond. 

Iren, who was known for her refined manner 
and heart of gold, died in Toronto in 1993 at the 
age of 92. 

Jack Roscoe wanted to convert to Judaism, 
but after the war Babi was not interested in any- 
thing Jewish. Jack worked as a tax inspector, 
and then a high school maths teacher, while 
Babi developed a successful antique business at 
the Portobello market. They lived in a beautiful, 
large, corner home in London decorated with 
rugs and precious art work. After his retirement, 
Jack helped Babi in her antique stall. He died 
in 1996. Babi carried on with her stall into her 
eighties. She died in 2018 aged 94. 

The Lazarovics sisters 

The Lazarovics sisters - Iren Tabak, Lili Kallos 
and Ilonka Einhorn Kohn, daughters of Samuel 
and Sarah Lazarovics - were finally reunited 
postwar when Iren flew from London to Netanya, 


Israel, for a reunion. 


The Lazarovics sisters, Lili, Ilonka and Iren, 
were finally reunited postwar when Iren flew 
from London to Netanya for a reunion (see 
page 10 for a photo of the sisters prewar). 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA KALLOS. 
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The Ickovic family 

Gizella Ickovic and her three daughters, 
Malivna, Sheindy and Fritzi, survived, as did 
their brother Leibe who survived the Hungarian 
Labour Service because he had a humane Hun- 
garian commander who told him to take a few 
friends and escape to Budapest. Leibe managed 
to hide in Budapest until the war ended. After 
the war, all five Ickovic survivors emigrated to 
the USA. 

Each Ickovic sibling married and had chil- 
dren. After the death of her husband Gizella did 
not remarry; she died aged 94 in New Jersey in 
May 1993. 

When they were in Birkenau, Gizella con- 
tracted an ear infection that became life 
threatening when she moved to Liibberstedt- 
Bilohe. A female guard there saved her life. 

Postwar, the Ickovics remained close to the 
Kallos family. The families had lived near each 
other in Tacovo and shared the same barracks 
in Birkenau and later Ltibberstedt-Bilohe. Biri 
was especially friendly with Sheindy Ickovic; 
they had attended the same Chust gymnasium 
together. Biri twice flew with her husband from 


Israel to the USA to visit the Ickovics, who also 


visited Biri in Israel. 


\ 


Edith Las (née Sheindy Frimet (Fritzi) 
Ickovic), 12 December Friedman (née Ickovic), 
1995, Brooklyn. 1996, New Jersey. 


(See page 20 for a photo of the sisters as children.) 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF USC SHOAH FOUNDATION, USA. 


Berta Ruttner, 
the author’s 
grandmother. 
Photo taken 
in postwar 
Karlovy Vary. 


PHOTO PROVIDED 


BY ELZA 
RUTTNE 


‘Sor 
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The Ruttner family 


For just over two and a half years after the war, 


Elza Ruttner, was hospitalised in Prague, and then 


= 


Elza Ruttner (right), about 1947, when she was 
recuperating in the Tatras, Slovakia, seen here 
with her sister Lily (the author’s mother), who 
was visiting. PHOTO PROVIDED BY ELZA RUTTNER. 


R. 


in a private clinic in the High Tatras, Slovakia, so 
she could recover from lung damage caused by 
pouring toxic fluid into bombs without wearing 
protective clothing while she was a forced 
labourer in Ltibberstedt-Bilohe. Elza stayed in 
Novy Smokovec, the same mountainous region 
where Biri had once spent her summer school 
holidays. 

On finally receiving a bill of good health 
in 1948 Elza joined her family of survivors in 
Karlovy Vary, but their freedom was soon marred 
by the communist coup of Czechoslovakia. Berta 
Ruttner and her daughters Lily and Elza, together 
with her one surviving son, Julius, emigrated to 
Melbourne in 1949. Julius, who had survived the 
war by escaping to Palestine in February 1940, 
enlisted in the Czech division of the British army 
there. The siblings all married and had their 
children in Australia. The author was born in 
Melbourne in 1956 to Lily Ruttner and Eugene 
Hellinger. Berta, after the death of her husband 
Avraham, did not marry again. She died in 1979 
aged 80. 

Berta’s nieces Etu and Hani Slyomovics, and 
Baylu and Mindu Klein all survived. Etu emi- 
grated to Israel, where her two children grew up. 
Hani, who married three times, was not able to 
have children; she died of liver cancer at the rel- 
atively young age of 54. Her family blamed her 
early death on the toxic work she performed in 
the ammunitions factory. 

Baylu Klein emigrated to Melbourne, where 
she had two children; her sister Mindu emi- 
grated to Birmingham in the UK where she also 
had two children. Postwar, and before she moved 
to the UK, Mindu spent six months in a sanato- 
rium outside Prague because she suffered from 
shadows on her lungs, most likely the result of 


tuberculosis. 


Etu Slyomovics in 
postwar Prague. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY 
HELEN KAMIL. 


Hani Slyomovics, September 1953, Israel. 
PHOTO PROVIDED BY HELEN KAMIL. 


Baylu Klein (left) and her sister Mindu in 
postwar Prague. PHOTOGRAPHER UNKNOWN. 
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The extended Kallos family 

This is not a complete list of the Kallos 

family, but it does contain the names of those 

members of the family who were on the ghetto 

list (see page 22). 

§ Fanny Kallos the matriarch of the Kallos 
family was gassed on arrival in Birkenau, 27 
May 1944. 

§ Elek Kallos, Zoltan’s younger brother, 
survived Birkenau, as did his wife Helen 
and their son Gaby; their daughter Judit 
perished. They emigrated to the USA where 
Gaby, who trained as a dentist in Prague 
before the war, became very successful. 

§ Zoltan’s sister Hermine and her daughter 
Olga survived Birkenau and Bergen Belsen. 
Hermine’s husband Benjamin Herskovitz 
and their daughter Marta perished. Postwar, 
Hermine and Olga moved to the USA where 
Olga married a dentist, with whom she had 
three sons. Hermine always lived with Olga 
and her family. 

§ Zoltan’s sister Berta Kallos, her husband 
David Abraham and their son Jiri all 
perished. Their daughter Erzsi survived. 

§ Zoltan’s sister Blanka Stephanski survived 
in Hungary. Her son Irvin (nicknamed Petu) 
died on a death march; her husband, Leo 
Stephanski, died as a slave labourer in the 
Hungarian Labor Service. 

§ Zoltan’s youngest brother Sandor and his 
wife Irenka managed to hide in Slovakia on 
false Christian papers for the entire war; 
they remained in Slovakia postwar until 
they died; their two daughters still live there 
today. 

All the Kallos family information and Biri’s 

memories were obtained by the author by 


means of Skype interviews conducted in 
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English with Biri between 2019 and 2021. Today, 
at the age of 96, Biri is still multilingual, while I 
speak only one language, English. Ialso obtained 
Kallos family information from the interview 
Biri did in German with Hans Ellger on 1 June 
1999 in Rotterdam. I had the Rotterdam inter- 
view translated from German to English. 

All historical information I obtained from the 


internet and other research. 


Barbara Lorber (Biri Kallos), aged 94. Biri is 
the mother of Tikva-Sarah (Tiki) and Hagit, 
grandmother to six children, and great 
grandmother to eight. 


PHOTO TAKEN IN SEPTEMBER 2020 BY THE AUTHOR 
DURING ONE OF OUR MANY SKYPE INTERVIEWS. 


Part 2 


The Lazarovics family 
Tee 


In memory Samuel and Sarah Lazarovics, 
grandparents of Barbara Kallos. 


Al 
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Of the five members of the Lazarovics family 

- two adults and three children - the adults per- 

ished and the children survived. The following 

people were members of the Lazarovics family. 

§ Samuel Lazarovics (spelt with a ‘c’ in most 
official documents, but sometimes with a ‘t’ - 
Lazaravits), born 1876. Perished 

§ Sarah (Szerena) Lazarovics (née Stark), 
born 1882. Perished. 

§ Samuel and Sarah had three children. 

§ Iren Tabak (née Lazarovics), Babi and Ernst’s 
mother, born 27 December 1901. Survived. 

§ Lili-Regina Kallos (née Lazarovics), Biri, Laci 
and Martha’s mother, born 5 November 1903. 
Survived. 

§ Ilona Einhorn Kohn (née Lazarovics), 
born 3 January 1908. Survived. 

§ Mor, ason, born 9 January 1907, died from 


pneumonia three months later on 18 April 1907. 


Samuel and Sarah Lazarovics 


Before World War 1, Biri Kallos’ maternal grand- 
parents, Samuel and Sarah Lazarovics, and their 
three daughters - Iren, Lili and Ilonka - lived at 
33 Hustska utca, Técso, which had been a part of 
Hungary for centuries. ‘Hustska’ means ‘towards 
Chust’, which was the nearest large town; the 
road was so named as it was the route to Chust, 
spelt ‘Huszt’ in ancient Hungarian. 

The Lazarovics’ house, which was very tall, 
had many steps to the front entrance. Its rear 
garden was full of pear, plum and apple trees, 
as well as the purple prune plums that make 
powidal jam, a specialty of the region. There was 
a stable for horses and cows and the courtyard 
contained a well, which was available to their 
next-door neighbour free of charge. Samuel, a 
butcher who came from a long line of butchers, 


had his shop at the front of his home. 


Samuel’s World War 1 military service 
During World War 1 Samuel fought for the Hun- 
garian empire, as did all Jewish conscription 
age male citizens of the then Austro-Hungarian 
empire. He sent this photo of himself in army 
uniform with a message, dated 2 October 1914, 
written on the back to his mother-in-law. 

Part of the message is missing, but it appears 
Samuel may have been expressing some 


torment. In 1914 the Jewish new year began on 


In this photo, taken in Budapest on 2 October 
1914, Samuel Lazarovics, who fought in the 
Hungarian army for Austria-Hungary (and 
Germany), is seen wearing his World War 1 
Hungarian army uniform. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY BARBARA KALLOS. 
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On the back of Samuel’s army photo (previous 
page) is a hand written message to his mother-in- 
law dated 2 October 1914. The translation reads as 
follows: ‘Dear Mama, I apologise for sending my 
[Jewish] New Year greetings late. The photos were 
not ready. You now have my genuine good wishes 
for the New Year and ... from the depth of my 
heart. I remain your faithful son-in-law, Samuel 
Lazarovics?’ 


TRANSLATED BY JUDIT KEGLY. 


te vol Vorniene A 


vactil és el diney pee C442 


Blimey ot Ryesenourven JA: halal apa 
clnoe t 


miKor Beerdiquigiort — Bitemerts liye 


fs LP le 


Samuel Lazarovics’ World War 1 phonetic card, written in Hungarian and German. The Phonetic 
cadastre was a series of cards that listed the dead, wounded and ill prisoners of war, and soldiers 
missing in action. The cards were written mainly in phonetic German alphabetical order. 


SOURCE: DR FERENC LENKEFI, ARCHIVIST, PERMANENT HUNGARIAN MILITARY ARCHIVE DELEGATION, VIENNA. 


R eT ~~ 
Book filenumber 513 “a surname and first name Lazarovics Samuel 
Platoon Commander 


| 
Army headquarters HIR12 (Defence | Diagnosis Released in good health 
fbirth 187 me | 
Infantry Regiment 12) re ne Rheumatic disease Canemnet etfs 
Register of birth Year of conscription 1897 = saeiaaeal of residence 2e/or/asis Buried at 
Place of birth Técs6, Maramaros County —L ee K. u. k. ** Maria Valeria Barrack Hospital Budapest 


* GO is an abreviation for Geburtsort in German and means “place of birth” 
** K.u. K. stands for Kaiserliche und Kénigliche and means Imperial and Royal 


English translation of Samuel Lazarovics’ phonetic card. 
TRANSLATION BY JUDIT KEGLY. 


Maria-Valéria Barrack 
Hospital, Budapest, 1916, 
where Samuel Lazarovics 
was treated for rheumatic 
disease. 


PHOTO RETRIEVED FROM 
WIKIPEDIA. 


Ddetetet « View Welter Berabberterel Grease b08 Coe, Mir _Veltr Onreckecag tal 
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Sunday, 20 September; his message was written 
twelve days later. How and when the photo was 
delivered is unknown. 

During World War 1 Samuel was a platoon 
commander (equivalent to sergeant) in the 12th 
Defence Infantry Regiment. Because he suf- 
fered from rheumatic disease, he was treated 
at Maria-Valéria Barrack Hospital in Buda- 
pest, a hospital barracks created in the castle 
of the Wallsee Palace by Archduchess Marie- 
Valerie of Austria, daughter of Franz Joseph I of 
Austria and Elisabeth of Bavaria, who resided 
in the palace with her husband. The phonetic 
card pictured on page 44 is a record of Samuel’s 
1918 hospitalisation. This record is of prime 
importance because it includes a lot of personal 
details. Samuel returned to the army cadre in 
good health on 28 January 1918. 

After he was discharged from hospital Samuel 
fought in Romania and Siberia; in 1918, after 
being shot in the knee, he was discharged from 


the army. At the end of the war, on the eleventh 


Popisny hdrok. 


Osszeirasi iv. 


LAZAROVITS SAMUEL, Téesd, 
nreszaros, Bevonult 1914-ben a 
12. h. gy. e.-hez. Leszerelt 1918 
vegén. Szerb és romdn hare- 
léren volt és térdldvest kapolt. 
Kendf.: szakaszvezetA 


The translation of this newspaper clipping is 
as follows: ‘Samuel Lazarovits, Butcher. Joined 
the 12th Defence Infantry Regiment in 1914. 
Was discharged at the end of 1918. He was on 
the battlefield in Serbia and Romania and was 
shot in the knee. Rank: Platoon leader? 


TRANSLATION BY JUDIT KEGLY. 

hour on the eleventh day of the eleventh month, 
the Hungarian army suffered a complete military 
collapse and the Austro-Hungarian empire 
dissolved. 

Post World War 1 Samuel returned to his 
beloved home town of Técs6, only to find that 
it was becoming part of newly created Czecho- 
slovakia. In the first Czech population census 
of 15 February 1921 Samuel and Sara Lazarovics 


and their three daughters were all at home at 


33 Hustska ulica, Tacovo. 


Samuel and Sarah 
Lazarovics’ 1921 
Czech census 
form. This was 
the first census 
taken after 
Czechoslovakia 
was formed 
following the 
breakup of 


the Austro- 


Hungarian 
empire. The 
census is 
now stored 
in Berehovo, 
Ukraine. 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY 
ADALBERT HUBER. 


Samuel Lazarovics in Czechoslovakia 
Under Czech rule the situation of Jews improved 
but some Jews continue to support the defeated 
Hungarian empire. Samuel was one of them. In 
Czechoslovakia, having been blacklisted as a Hun- 
garian supporter who demonstrated against the 
Czech government, Samuel became persona non 
grata, which meant he could no longer continue 
to work in his butcher shop. In 1920 newly- 
wed Avraham and Berta Ruttner moved into 35 
Hustska ulica, just two doors away from the Laza- 
rovics. Berta owned a delicatessen and food store 
- Berta Ruttner’s Mixed Grocery Store - which she 
ran from the front of their home. Avraham, who 
owned a successful apple exporting business, 
often did his paperwork at home and helped his 
wife in the store. It is likely that is why, with time 
on his hands, Samuel often visited his neigh- 
bours, whose company he enjoyed despite an age 
difference of about twenty years. Even though 
the Ruttners and Lazarovics were friendly neigh- 
bours for years, Biri Kallos and Lily Ruttner did 
not meet each other until the early 1940s. 

In order to make an income, Samuel’s wife 
Sarah, together with their youngest daughter 
Tlonka, opened a delicatessen and coffee house 
in the town centre on Hlavni ulica. They rented 
a large space from the aristocratic Hungarian 
Mandics family, who owned a lot of property in 
TaCovo. The delicatessen was in the front of the 
shop and at the back, separated by a curtain, 
was a coffee lounge. The coffee lounge served 
only a sweet breakfast of turds delkeli, a cheese 
pastry particular to that region, similar in style 
to a soft flaky Danish pastry filled with cottage 
cheese that was a served with very hot coffee, 
especially during the long, cold winters. Due to 
the unavailability of coffee beans at that time, 
the beverage was made from malt, which tasted 


similar to coffee. 
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As good cooks and bakers specialising in 
delkeli, Sarah and Ilonka attracted businessmen 
from all over the Ta¢ovo district. Ilonka, who 
lived with her parents, was a hard worker; at 
night, after the café closed, she made the dough 
for the next day’s bake. Then, in the morning, 
she rose at 4 o’clock to bake. Walking almost 
2 kilometres through the snow in winter, in heat 
in summer she carried the delkeli to the shop. 
Tlonka also took sweets and chocolates from 
the delicatessen to sell at dances held at the 
Korona Hotel. Biri recalls going with Babi to the 
dances where the non-Jewish Hungarian boys 
bought chocolates from Ilonka and stuffed them 
into the girls’ pockets when they danced. Biri 
and Babi would return to the Kallos Hotel with 
pockets full of chocolates. Lily Ruttner was not 
permitted to accompany her girlfriends on this 
night outing as her parents were religious and 
did not approve of their daughter mixing with 


non-Jewish boys. 


Hungary reoccupies Ta¢tovo 
TUUUTTRDOUEELUERLUREUOR EURO 


Samuel was very happy when, in March 1939, the 
Hungarians marched back into Tacovo, unaware 
that these Hungarian soldiers were Nazi collab- 
orators who grew up in a Hungary that blamed 
the Jews for the dismemberment of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire following its defeat in World 
War 1. In her 1999 interview that was conducted 
in Rotterdam, Biri Kallos recalled this incident 
concerning her grandfather. 
Samuel had this little beard. He was a very 
handsome man with a little beard. A young 
soldier approached him and pulled his beard. 
He then gave him a slap in the face; a young 
lad of, let’s say, 20 years, lays hands on a man 
who was such a great patriot and was already 


more than 60 years old. I have never seen my 
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grandfather cry so bitterly. The reason was 
not the slap in the face, but the hurt pride of 
an old man being violated by a young man in 
such a way. 
Hungarian Jews such as Samuel, now in 
Czechoslovakia, who had tried to assimilate 
with Hungarian society in the former Austro- 


Hungarian empire, believed the Holocaust could 


not affect them, but when the time came, their 
deep patriotism and love of Hungary did not 
save them. They were punished by Czechoslo- 
vakia for being supporters of Hungary, and then 
they were betrayed by Hungary when it reoccu- 
pied the area. Samuel and Sarah were gassed on 
arrival at Auschwitz-Birkenau (see page 26 fora 


photo of Samuel and Sarah Lazarovics in 1942). 


Part 3 


The story behind the story 


TEE Eee 
Lenom hory sa néstretnu. 


Only mountains don’t meet. 
- Czech proverb 
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How | met Barbara Kallos 
TTT 
This is the story of how I met Barbara (Biri) 

Kallos and our 2018 trip to Hamburg. 

In May 2018 I spent eleven days in Hamburg, 
which is surprising because growing up in Mel- 
bourne, the daughter of Holocaust survivor 
parents, I was adamant I would never set a foot 
inside Germany. 

Mao Tse Tung noted that ‘a journey of 1000 
miles begins with a single step’. My first step 
towards Germany began on 25 July 2016 when, 
out of the blue, I received an email from Nech- 
emia Lerch, a distant cousin-in-law living in 
Israel who I hardly knew. Nechemia wrote: 

Hi Rosalyn [sic] 

Are you familiar with a testimony, given 

by your mother [Lily Ruttner] which was 

registered by a Jewish agency rep a short time 

after your mother & other 3 cousins were freed 
from the German camps in May 1945? The doc 

is kept in Yad Vashem in Jerusalem. I have a 

copy of the original in German & a Hebrew 

translation. 

Should you like to get it just let me know. 
Nechemia explained in further emails how he 
had found a reference to this testimony in his 
mother-in-law’s apartment after she passed 
away in 2009. Nechemia’s mother-in-law was 
my cousin Etu Slyomovics. Of course, I asked for 
the testimony straight away. I had no idea my 
mother had made it and I couldn’t wait to read it. 

Thetestimony is dated 24 July 1945. Readingit 
is like hearing a voice from the grave. My mother 
died in 2006. Her testimony is more than seventy 
years old and was recorded just two and a half 
months after her liberation. I discovered later 
that it was organised by the National Committee 


for Attending Deportees (DEGOB), a Hungarian 


Jewish relief organisation. Between 1945 and 
1946 DEGOB staff recorded the personal stories 
of around 5000 Hungarian Holocaust survivors, 
among them my mother and her family, who 
came from Tacovo. 

I had the testimony professionally translated 
from German into English by two separate trans- 
lators to ensure that every word and nuance was 
correctly captured. Iread and reread it and learnt 
that it is very accurate, a goldmine of informa- 
tion, having been given so soon after liberation. 
My further research confirms everything my 
mother recounts. 

Research at Yad Vashem, Jerusalem 

My next step was to contact Yad Vashem. During 
the following year and a half, research assistant 
Timorah Perel guided me in my quest, providing 
many leads and replying in perfect English to my 
many questions. My first goal was to identify the 
name and location of the ammunition factory. 
Although my mother’s testimony noted ‘Lieb- 
erstedt near Bremen’, I did not realise that it 
was in fact the name of the ammunition factory 
because it was incorrectly spelt in the testimony. 
Timorah suggested I contact the Neuengamme 
Concentration Camp Memorial in Germany for 
assistance to locate the factory. 

And soI continued my research. 

Iwrote tothe Neuengamme Memorial website 
in September 2016 and received a prompt reply 
in English from the Memorial’s archivist, Alyn 
Bessman. The letter said, in part: 

From the information provided by your 
mother to DEGOB in 1945, I could conclude that 
your mother and her relatives must have been 
transported from Auschwitz to Lubberstedt-Bi- 
lohe, one of the numerous satellite camps of 
the Neuengamme concentration camp. The 


prisoners there had to work for the Lufthaupt- 


munitionsanstalt Liibberstedt, an ammunitions 
factory of the German Airforce. 

In other words, my mother and her family 
were slave labourers for the Luftwaffe, making 
bombs and grenades for Nazi Germany during 
World War 2. Their factory camp was located 
near Hamburg in a forest between two small 
towns, Axstedt and Liibberstedt. The Lufthaupt- 
munitionsanstalt Liibberstedt is colloquially 
called Muna Ltubberstedt or simply Muna, 
which means munition. It is sometimes called 
Liibberstedt-Bilohe due to its close location to 
the township of Bilohe. 

Barbara Kallos interview, Rotterdam, 
1999 

Alyn also told me the Neuengamme Memorial 
archives contained an interview dated 1999 with 
another Muna Lubberstedt survivor, Barbara 
Kallos, who said she had shared barracks with 
her friend Lily Ruttner. I had found the ammu- 
nition factory for sure and I was thrilled. 

I asked Alyn for a copy of Barbara’s inter- 
view. Recorded in Rotterdam it turned out to be 
long and rich in detail. I wrote again to Timorah 
at Yad Vashem, asking if she knew whether 
Barbara was still alive. She gave me Barbara’s last 
known contact details, which were from 2012 in 
Netanya. It was now 2016. I called Barbara and, 
to my joy and relief, she answered the phone. 
She was then aged 90. Barbara immediately 
realised who I was. She said she had been a close 
friend of my mother in Ta¢ovo before the war. To 
this day I remain in regular contact with Barbara 
via Skype. 

Mindu Hornick, survivor and educator 

Itold Alyn about the voluntary work done by my 
cousin, survivor Mindu Hornick (née Klein), who 
was also in Lubberstedt- Bilohe with my Ruttner 
family and who now lives in Birmingham in the 


UK. Mindu is the foremost Holocaust educator 
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in the British Midlands. Twice a week for almost 
two decades, since the early 2000s, Mindu has 
visited schools and other organisations, includ- 
ing anti-hate groups, to discuss the impact of 
war and of the Holocaust. She campaigns to 
disavow prejudice in all its forms, urging people 
to love one another and be more tolerant. 
Meeting in Hamburg, May 2018 

Alyn told me that there are monthly public tours 
of Lubberstedt-Bilohe, and each year in May 
there are two international commemorative 
services on Liberation Day. 

Emails ensued and eventually we agreed that 
Mindu would travel from Birmingham with one 
daughter and her two grandchildren, Barbara 
would travel from Netanya with her twin grand- 
sons and I would travel from Melbourne. We 
would meet in Hamburg to attend the memorial 
services marking seventy-three years after the 
end of World War 2. 

On Tuesday, 1 May 2018, I met Mindu, her 
daughter Nicola and her grandchildren Bibi 
Herron and Alex Foster in the lobby of the 
Hamburg Holiday Inn. I had last seen Mindu and 
Nicola in Birmingham in 2012 and had only met 
Bibi and Alex once before, in 2005 in London. 

It was truly wonderful to reconnect with 
them all. The war had dispersed all the family 
survivors, so even in my wildest of imaginings, I 
would never have thought we would reconnect 
in Hamburg in these circumstances. 

On the evening of Wednesday, 2 May, at the 
Baseler Hof Hotel, Mindu and her family gave 
a public talk that was organised by the Neuen- 
gamme Memorial. Most importantly, it was 
here that I met Barbara and her twin grandsons, 
Daniel and Aviv Bar-On, who had arrived from 
Israel the previous day. 

Barbara and Mindu also met there, the first 


time in seventy-three years since their liberation 
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Barbara Lorber (left) and the author stand 
behind Mindu Hornick at the Baseler Hof 
Hotel, Hamburg. AUTHOR’S PHOTO, 2 MAY 2018. 


on 8 May 1945. It was an extraordinary evening 
filled with much warmth from the public and 
hugs between family and family friends from the 
old country, reunited, incredibly, in Hamburg. 
Visit to Muna Libberstedt 
On Thursday, 3 May 2018, we attended two 
deeply moving international commemorative 
services and on Friday, 4 May, Mindu’s eighty- 
ninth birthday, the two survivors and their 
descendants were taken on a private guided tour 
of Muna Liibberstedt, conducted by Hartmut 
Oberstech, second in charge of the voluntary 
group that maintains the former ammunition 
factory. 

Exactly seventy-three years earlier, on 4 May 
1945, after all the female Jewish prisoners had 


been evacuated by train deeper into Germany, 


Barbara Lorber (left), aged 91, and Mindu 
Hornick, aged 88, meet for the first time since 
1945. AUTHOR’S PHOTO, 2 MAY 2018, HAMBURG. 


the German troops deliberately blew up the 
main parts of Muna Liibberstedt to hide them 
from the Allies. Detonation clouds rose several 
hundred metres and set fire to the surrounding 
forest. Sudden heavy rain averted a catastrophe. 
Postwar, slowly over time, almost all of the camp 
buildings were demolished, but on our tour we 
saw the only two remaining original structures, 
a dilapidated bomb shelter used by prisoners 
as protection from Allied bombing raids and 
semi-underground concrete bunkers where 
prisoners were forced to store heavy bombs. 

In this green and now peaceful forest setting, 
Biri and Mindu shared memories of the nine 
bitter months they spent in this satellite camp 
that was probably their salvation from the gas 


chambers of Auschwitz. 


On her eighty-ninth birthday, survivor Mindu 
Hornick stands outside the only remaining 
prisoner bomb shelter of Muna Liibberstedt. 
Towards the end of the war the exhausted 

and starved Jewish prisoners were forced to 
spend nights sitting in the shelter to hide their 
presence from the Allies flying overhead and 
to protect themselves from Allied bombing. At 
its entrance the now dilapidated bomb shelter 
has a warning sign in German: Unbefugten 

ist der Zutritt verboten, which translates as 
Unauthorised are prohibited from entering. 
The German guards had their own, more 
comfortable bomb shelters. 


AUTHOR’S PHOTO, 4 MAY 2018. 


Mindu Hornick 

In November 2018, six months after our Hamburg 
trip, Mindu was awarded an Honorary Doctorate 
from the University of Worcestershire for her 
tireless voluntary work in the field of Holocaust 
education; one year later in December 2019, 
for her outstanding service to the community 
with her message of respect, understanding 
and loving care, she was awarded a Member of 
the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire 
(an MBE), the third highest ranking order of the 
British empire awards. In 2020 Mindu received 
the Pride of Birmingham Lifetime Achieve- 
ment Award in recognition of her far-reaching 


achievements on a national scale. 
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The Kallos family descendants 
TTT eee 
My research has led to the establishment of 
quite an international network. Barbara told me 
that her second daughter, Hagit Bar-On, lives 
in Sydney where she is a Hebrew and Jewish 
studies teacher at the Emmanuel School. I 
visited Hagit in Sydney and in October 2017, 
before the Hamburg trip, she came to Melbourne 
with her older sister, Tikon Eynon (Tiki). The 
photo of Lili, Barbara and Laci (see page 35), was 
taken when these three survivors were in Israel 
celebrating Tiki’s first birthday in 1951. Tiki, who 
is now 70ish, was visiting Australia from Israel. 
They met my aunt, survivor Elza Ruttner, in 
my home. Tiki’s son and his family also live in 
Melbourne so she visits here from time to time. 
Considering that they were born in Netanya it’s 
amazing to me that so many Kallos descendants 
have ended up here, in Australia. 

Barbara and Mindu are among the last of the 
survivors of Nazi Europe. My Aunt Elza Just (née 
Ruttner), died on 18 October 2021. These women’s 
strong, upbeat personalities, their determination 
and perseverance, all these characteristics are 
reasons why, in part, they survived in the first 
place, and why they impress me. 

Elza turned 94 on 19 August, a month before 
she died. At that time she was in hospital after a 
fall, but even had she been at home, the COVID- 
19 lockdown restrictions meant I would still 
have been unable to see her. Instead, the family 
settled for a zoom birthday. Because Elza died 
during the Melbourne lockdown, her funeral 
was restricted to ten mourners, of whom I was 
one. In my eulogy to my aunt I wrote that 

In more recent years I have written a mini 

booklet on the Ruttner family history and I 

became closer to my aunt as she related her 


personal stories and memories. 
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I want to thank her for all her support and 
unconditional love. Her wartime experiences 
and losses were brutal and harsh but she 
never lost her ability to love. 
COVID-19 lockdown also stopped me from going 
to Netanya to celebrate Barbara’s ninety-fifth 
birthday, which was on 26 August 2021. Her 
daughter Hagit also could not go from Sydney 
to celebrate with her mother. At the time of 
writing, Hagit had been unable to be with her 
three adult children in Israel for two years, nor 
with her sister, brother-in-law and numerous 


nieces and nephews. 


From left: 
Hagit, Elza 
and Tiki at the 
author’s home 
in Melbourne, 
October 2017. 


PHOTO PROVIDED 
BY HAGIT BAR-ON. 


BOL 10-03 18:27 


In January 2022 Barbara caught COVID-19. 
She survived but for months suffered from long 
COVID, which included fatigue and pain, which 
meant she was too unwell to discuss the draft 
with me on Skype, so the completion of this 
Kallos family story was delayed. 

I want to honour and express my gratitude 
to Barbara for all the information she has given 
me, not just about her family and her life, but 
also general historical information. Doing so 
was often very stressful for her - and me - as it 
bought up such painful emotions and memories. 
Barbara’s astounding memory for names, places 


and events is enviable. 
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Epilogue 
TO 


In 1939, there were 16.6 million Jews in the 
world, and it’s estimated that 9.5 million of 
them lived in Europe. By the end of World War 2 
in 1945, by common estimates, 6 million Euro- 
pean Jews had perished in the Holocaust and 
the European Jewish population had been dec- 
imated to 3.8 million. In Eastern Europe, a once 
large and vibrant Jewish population has all but 
disappeared. In 2021, seventy-six years after the 
war ended, the number of Jews worldwide was 
approximately 15.2 million (and rising), just one 
million short of its 1939 pre-Holocaust level. 
Current totals vary widely; they depend upon 
the specific definition of Jewish’ in use. Today 
50 per cent of all Jews live in Israel. The USA has 
the world’s second largest Jewish population, 
followed by France, Canada, the UK, Argentina, 
Russia, Germany, Australia and Brazil. 

Sub Carpathian Ruthenia, which is now in 
western Ukraine, is a landscape where, even 


after the genocide, traces of European Jewry 


remain. They can be found in neglected Jewish 
cemeteries, the ruins of synagogues and study 
houses, and mass graves, all of which bear 
witness to Jewish life and its destruction. What- 
ever survived the decimation by Germany and 
its allies was erased or misused by the Soviets. It 
is only a matter of time until these remnants are 
lost forever. 

Public interest is low and sometimes over- 
shadowed by guilt. The future of this unique 
cultural heritage is in our hands. That is why 
books such as this one are important - they help 
to keep the story alive. 

The post-Holocaust activities of Jews - in 

Israel and throughout the diaspora, wherever 

else Jews live - are a glorious chapter, 

presently being unfolded before our very 

eyes. These stories too will be told, ina 

proper manner in the next generation and in 

generations to come. 


— Maramaros Yizkor Book, 1983 
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Appendix 1 


Certified Translation from German of 1972 
interview with Barbara Lorber 
POU RU RRO RORRORORRORDODORRORODRORODRORDORORNOROQRORT| 


Barbara Lorber 

Netanya, Dizengoff 1 Zoltan Kallos 
3017825 91710 Self-empl Café Atara 

Jew Married +2 Café proprietor Tiaczowo 
[Taéovo] (USSR) 25/8/1926 

M. Kolar [interviewer], 


Netanya (Pol.) 19/9/1972 


Based on the request of the central office of the 
state administration justice department Ludwigs- 
burg - IV 404 AR 1405/67 of 26/7/1972 the witness 
was interrogated at this office and testifies as 
follows: 

To this day I have not been interrogated 
anywhere about my experiences during the per- 
secution period. 

Ilived at my parents’ house in Tiaczowo. When 
Iwas born this region belonged to Czechoslovakia. 
In March 1939, after a short-lived independence, 
the Hungarians occupied Carpathian Ruthenia. 
We belonged to Hungary during the war years. 
In May 1944 the local Jews in Tiaczowo were 
isolated in a ghetto area that had been zoned off 
for that purpose and were deported to Birkenau 
in at least two transports. My family went on the 
first transport - we arrived at the Birkenau ramp 
on 27/5/1944. Before we were deported from our 
hometown the Hungarian police savagely mal- 
treated us, particularly the fathers and the young 
girls. 

[end of page 1 of the original] 


We disembarked the wagons at the Birkenau 
ramp. My family included both my parents, two 
children, grandmother, grandfather, aunts with 
children, more than 20 heads all up. Only 10 of 
them survived the war. And yet our incarceration 
was the shortest. I was in German hands for 11 
months. After we were beaten out of the wagons 
we were immediately divided into three groups. 
Men, women and children and elderly in particu- 
lar. By chance, my father was warned not to leave 
small children with their mother but to hand them 
over to the grandmother. In that way, without her 
being aware of it, my mother was saved. I was held 
at Birkenau for approximately 3 months. I was in 
‘C’ camp, at Block 16. I had no number tattooed 
into my arm. We had to attend roll calls twice daily. 

[end of page 2 of the original] 

In heat and rain, we lined up for hours. Women, 
who had arrived heavily pregnant, broke down and 
delivered on the parade ground, without any help. 
Only after the birth they were taken to the sick bay 
where the babies were instantly killed. A significant 
number of the mothers died. I witnessed the liqui- 
dation of the Czech camp. During the numerous 
roll calls, again and again, weaker women, persons 
with minimal inflictions - pregnancy was included 
in this - were selected to be gassed to death. Still 
before our transfer from Birkenau we had to go 
through the biggest selection yet. In this selection 
Dr Mengele and the senior supervisor Grete played 
the main parts. 


Mengele used to appear at our earlier selec- 
tions, as well. I personally did not directly 
experience any killings at Birkenau. 

[end of page 3 of the original] 

The last selection took place approximately 
mid August 1944. After the selection we were 
taken to washrooms and were handed out fresh 
clothes. We were informed that we would be 
employed in a labour camp. However, we had 
to return the just received clothes when it was 
ascertained that, due to air attacks, the railway 
tracks were not clear. Instead of the clothes we 
were given a pyjama top and a skirt. No under- 
wear and no shoes. We were taken to ‘D’ camp. 
Without water and without latrines. Only a 
meagre creek flowed through the terrain. We 
felt great fear as we lived with the conscious- 
ness that we were waiting for our turn to the 
crematorium. In this mood my mother sank to 
her knees in front of me and asked for forgive- 
ness for having brought me into this world. This 
happened in front of many women. The effect 
was indescribable. Our stay in camp section ‘D’ 
lasted approximately 3 days. 

[end of page 4 of the original] 

Then we were given clothes and shoes again 
and were jammed into cattle wagons, accom- 
panied by army soldiers. 1500 female Jewish 
prisoners boarded the train. We were dropped 
off in groups of 500 persons each. One group 
went to Salzwedel. I cannot remember the des- 
tination of the second group. Our group went 
to Libberstedt. We were led to a camp in the 
middle of a forest. We found the camp to be 
empty although there were traces of former 
occupancy (Russian writings). The camp con- 
sisted of wooden barracks to which 8 - 10 of 
us were assigned. As requested I draw a rough 
sketch, which I attach to the protocol. The wire 


fence had no electric charge. The guards were 
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only outside the camp or accompanied us with 
the SS female supervisors to our worksite. They 
were aged army soldiers. 

[end of page 5 of the original] 

One of them was called Heinrich and orig- 
inated from Sudetenland. I estimate there 
were about 10 soldiers. The role of camp com- 
mander saw 3 different men in turn. The first 
one was called Miiller, an SS officer, I believe 
a Obersturmftihrer [1st lieutenant]. He was 
approximately 40 years old, tall, ash blond. He 
was rough. He did not beat us personally, but he 
allowed the female supervisors to maltreat us. I 
believe Miiller was replaced after 3 months. His 
successor was an elderly gentleman. I estimate 
his age to be 55. He was still in good keeping. He 
also stayed only 3 months in the camp. This SS 
officer, who, I believe, also had the rank of Ober- 
sturmfiihrer, was correct and virtuous. He did 
not sanction any maltreatments. The last one, 
whose name I cannot remember, was the worst. 
He personally beat us and the new senior super- 
visor, whom he had brought with him, lay hands 
on us, too. 

[end of page 6 of the original] 

She slapped our camp senior in the face, even 
at the roll call, I think. I cannot clearly recall her 
name. She was over 30, blonde and pretty. Ini- 
tially the function of senior supervisor rested 
with Inge WEBER. She was approximately 23 
years old with olive skin, big, black eyes, slightly 
curled raven-black hair and an elongated chin. 
She behaved humane. Between her departure 
and the arrival of the new one we remained 
without a senior supervisor for a while. Inge was 
close friends with a supervisor who was called 
‘Bubi’. ‘Bubi’ gave a masculine impression, but 
treated us humanely. One of the supervisor[s], 
who we called the ‘Red Maria’, pronounced 


words slightly different [translator note: English 
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example would be the different pronunciation 
between ‘sh’ and ‘sch’]. We also called her the 
‘Tall Maria’. She was good-natured. On occasion 
she told us that her hair was blonde by nature, 
and it only changed to a red colour through the 
influence of chemicals in the factory. 

[end of page 7 of the original] 

This might have been the case, because the 
prisoners’ hair colour also changed over time due 
to work in the factory. For distinction we called 
a small, bowlegged, suspicious supervisor the 
‘Little Maria’. She had unusually long thumbs, 
like a monkey. She was approximately 27 years 
old and spoke Polish fluently. She demanded 
from her crew that they had to sing marching to 
work. She was quite familiar with Jewish rites 
and customs. She liked to hit girls in the face 
whereby she turned her ring beforehand so that 
it would tear up the facial skin of the beaten. I 
estimate that the total number of supervisors 
was 6. I do not remember the others. 

The camp senior was Elsa, I believe, Hoch- 
mann. She came from Transylvania, I think from 
Cluj. She lives in Natanya. 

[end of page 8 of the original] 

There were no barrack seniors at Ltbberst- 
edt. The largest crew numbered 230 women. 
This crew was led by the ‘Red Maria’. This crew 
worked on bomb manufacturing for the air force. 
There was also a section for parachutes. Two 
crews with 90 persons each worked in an explo- 
sives plant closer to the camp. I worked in a crew 
of those 90 women. We only worked in 2 shifts. 
The ‘Little Maria’ led one of these crews. A small 
group worked in the forest. Prisoners also had to 
work in tailoring, in a cobbler’s shop, a kitchen 
or a sick bay. Initially we had no doctor. One 
of the female prisoners from Budapest, called 
Guti Elisabeth, who had once studied 2 semes- 


ters medicine, was given the function of camp 


doctor. 2 nurses, who assisted her, were also not 
qualified for this. 

[end of page 9 of the original] 

Only towards the end, two Ukrainian women, 
professional nurses, and a young SS doctor were 
brought in. I do not recall any details about their 
identities. During the whole time the kitchen 
was managed by the non-commissioned army 
officer Franz Weigel. He did us no harm. 

Some female prisoners were hurt from 
wearing clogs. Women came to the sick bay 
with infections. Before the closure of the camp 
the SS doctor decided to remove the sick bay 
in-patients from the camp. Approximately 20 
women were transferred to an unknown place. 
A compatriot called Berta Szabo, married name 
Reismann, was taken away then. She did not 
survive the war. 

I recall that my compatriot, a young married 
woman called Bistricer, died in the sick bay as a 
consequence of maltreatment. 

[end of page 10 of the original] 

I cannot remember with clarity which of the 
supervisors had maltreated Mrs Bistricer. I can 
only restrict the period in which the incident 
happened because I had seen the senior super- 
visor Inge sitting next to the coachman in the 
cart that carried the coffin. Only the sister of Mrs 
Bistricer was allowed to accompany the dead 
to the burial. Very vaguely I recall that another 
fellow-sufferer was also fatally maltreated. She 
passed away shortly after the maltreatment. I 
was no eyewitness and am not able to recall the 
name of the victim or of the culprit. 

Approximately early April 1945 we were 
loaded onto closed cattle wagons. We travelled 
erratically. I recall Eutin station. We reached 
Cuxhaven. Along the way airplanes attacked 
our train. The train driver and one of our fellow- 


sufferers were killed. 


[end of page 11 of the original] 

A whole wagon with 60 female prisoners 
was also destroyed. We had to carry on by foot. 
Earlier we had been bundled onto a ship at Cux- 
haven and then taken off again. Then back into 
the wagons until the previously mentioned 
wagon suffered a direct hit. Low-flying aircraft 
also attacked us during our march. We reached 
Plon. After we refused to embark the train 


I, Norbert Wichmann, NAATI accredited 
German > English and English > German 
translator No. 54159, certify this to be 
an accurate translation to the best of my 
knowledge of the original document. 
Melbourne 18 December 2016. 
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again we were taken to a forest. The following 
morning, when it turned light, we found the cap 
of the Obersturmfiihrer on the ground and no 
guard or accompanying troops present. This was 
3/5/1945. Only afterwards Englishmen appeared. 
Read out loud, confirmed and signed 
(___—*d) M.. Kolar 

( ) Barbara Lorber 
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Appendix 2 


Hungary’s apology 
FUUUUUUUQQQQU0000 000000000000 


Today there is no memorial in Tyachiv for the 
5,000 Jews (2,000 residents and about 3,000 
from the surrounding areas) deported by the 
Nazis and their Hungarian collaborators to 
Auschwitz-Birkenau in May 1944. There is, 
however, a memorial for the Russian soldiers 
killed conquering the area in October 1944. 

On 23 January 2014, which marked the sev- 
entieth anniversary of Germany’s occupation 
of Hungary, Csaba Korosi, Hungary’s ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, publicly apologised 
for the first time for the role the country played 
in the Holocaust. He stated: 

We owe an apology to the victims because the 

Hungarian state was guilty for the Holocaust. 

Firstly, because it failed to protect its citizens 

from destruction, and secondly, because it 

helped and provided financial resources to 
the mass murder. 
In a letter marking Holocaust Remembrance 
Day 2014, Hungary’s Prime Minister Viktor 
Orban wrote: 

We cannot and do not tolerate the branding, 

humiliation, or mistreatment of anybody 

because of their religion or ethnicity. 
Hungary’s President Ader joined the 28 April 
2014 annual March of the Living event com- 
memorating the seventieth anniversary of the 
Holocaust at the Nazi death camp Auschwitz- 
Birkenau in Poland and gave a speech in which 
he described the site as Hungary’s largest cem- 


etery. He reminded the gathering that every 


third victim murdered in the camp was a 
Hungarian Jew. 

However, on 21 July 2014, only months after 
President Ader’s speech, a controversial monu- 
ment, dedicated to ‘all the victims’ of Hungary’s 
German occupation, was erected in Szabadsag 
Tér (Freedom Square), in the heart of Budapest. 
The monument, which depicts Hungary as the 
Archangel Gabriel being attacked by a German 
imperial eagle, has been widely criticised by 
several Jewish organisations and historians as 
an attempt to absolve the Hungarian state and 
most of the Hungarian population of their active 
role in carrying out the deportations of about 
455,000 so called Hungarian Jews to Nazi death 
camp during the German occupation. 

So incensed by the German Occupation 
Memorial was Hungarian Labor Battalion 
conscript and survivor Randolph Braham, 
who, post-war became one of the leading world 
specialists on the Hungarian Holocaust, that 
as a protest he returned the state Order of 
Merit award presented to him by the Orban 
government in 2011, stating that 

I regard this to be a cowardly attempt to divert 

attention from the role the Horthy regime 

played in the annihilation of Jews and to 
obfuscate the Holocaust with the ‘suffering’ 
that Hungarians incurred as a result of the 

German occupation, whereas the historical 

facts prove that rather than resistance, the 


latter was received with general applause. 


Budapest’s controversial monument to the 
victims of the German occupation of Hungary, 
which was erected July 2014 in Szabadsag 
Square. The monument depicts Hungary as 
the innocent and unsuspecting Archangel 
Gabriel being attacked by a German imperial 
eagle. Above the bird’s right claw is a ring 
marked ‘1944’. The Hungarian inscription 

on the memorial is ANEMET MEGSZALLAS 
ALDOZATAINAK EMLEKMUVE, which, in 
English, is MEMORIAL FOR THE VICTIMS OF 
THE GERMAN OCCUPATION. 


PHOTO RETRIEVED FROM THE INTERNET. 
TRANSLATION BY JUDIT KEGLY. 

From the moment it was conceptualised there 
were continuous demonstrations against the 
planned monument. Consequently, it was erected 
in the middle of the night after the area had been 
evacuated and sealed off by police. When the 
square reopened protestors threw eggs and kefir 
at the completed monument. As a result, it has 
never been officially inaugurated. 

Today there is still a continuous protest 
monument called the Eleven Memorial that is 
constantly dismantled by authorities only to be 
replaced and expanded by the local community, 
who consider the German occupation memo- 
rial to be asymbol of falsification of history that 


confuses the war’s victims with its perpetrators. 
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Protestors hang laminated photographs 
together with the tragic stories of murdered 
Hungarian Jews. They also place suitcases in 
front of the revisionist German Occupation 
Memorial as a reminder of Hungary’s 
complicity in the Holocaust, particularly its 
enthusiastic 1944 deportation of its 455,000 
Jewish citizens, including the Kallos, Ruttner, 
Ickovics, Slyomoivcs and Klein families, to 
Nazi death camps. 

At the base of the monument to the right 
is a plaque in English, Hebrew, German and 
Russian that reads: ‘In memory of the victims’ 
A nearby truncated column bears the same 
inscription in Hungarian. 


PHOTO RETRIEVED FROM THE INTERNET. 
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Appendix 3 


Beit Maramaros (Maramaros House), Israel 
APUUUUULUOTEOATUATEOTOA TOO TUOTTORTOOTEOTTOTTOOTOTTOITOTTOUTDUTIO TOOT 


Beit Maramaros is a three storey privately 
owned commemoration building located in the 
very run down fringe area of Florentin, south of 
Tel Aviv. In order to establish this memorial the 
Federation of Maramaros Jews in America paid 
US$30,000 for the land on which the memorial 
was built. It was dedicated on 29 April 1973. Beit 
Maramaros serves as a central meeting place for 
surviving Carpathian Jews. Its name, Beit Mara- 
maros, is derived from the pre-1918 Hungarian 
name of the region, Maramaros county. After 
World War 1 this region was divided between 
Czech Sub Carpathian Ruthenia north of the Tisa 
River and Romania, south of the Tisa. 

Of the 90,000 Jews who lived in Sub Carpath- 
ian Ruthenia before the war only about 15 per 
cent survived. 

The Beit Maramaros building exterior is 
adorned with a mosaic of a six branched can- 
delabrum symbolising the six million Jews 
murdered in the Holocaust. The ground floor 
houses a synagogue where daily prayer and 
Torah study takes place. On the wall opposite 
the ark where the Torah scrolls are housed, are 
several stained glass windows depicting Jewish 
religious symbols; one window features a map 
of the destroyed homeland of Maramaros, with 
Tetsch (Yiddish for Taéovo) marked on it, an 
unusual decoration for a Jewish house of prayer, 


which most often is unadorned. 


Adjacent to the synagogue is the memo- 
rial room, kept dark except for some small 
eternal lights. In the centre of the room stands 
a large black Memorial Stone, engraved with 
the names of the 162 Jewish towns and villages 
of the former Maramaros county. Near the top, 
inscribed in black on a red background are eight 
Nazi concentration and extermination camps: 
Dachau, Majdanek, Auschwitz, Buchenwald, 
Bergen Belsen, Theresienstadt, Transnistria and 
Treblinka. At the very top of the monument is 
the twenty-first letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
shin W, a pictogram that symbolises the flames 
and fires of the crematoria and burning pits of 
Nazi camps. 

Behind the memorial stone are walls of 
memorial plaques etched with the names of 
Holocaust martyrs from Maramaros, grouped 
according to the annihilated community they 
came from. The section devoted to Tetsch is 
pictured on page 62. 

The plaque circled in red is dedicated to the 
memory of the author’s great uncle, Yehiel Sly- 
omovics, his wife Helena and their two youngest 
children, Josef and Berta, who all came from 
Tetsch. Helena, Josef and Berta were gassed on 
arrival in Birkenau. Yehiel survived Birkenau 
and died in Israel in 1954. 

Motty, Etu and Honi Slyomovics dedicated 
this plaque to their parents and siblings. Motty 
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Engraved on the memorial stone are the names of the 162 Jewish communities that used to exist 

in the northeast Carpathian mountains. About half way down, encircled in red, the town of Tetsch 
(Yiddish for Ta¢ovo) is listed. At the foot of the stone the Hebrew text on the plaque reads as follows: 
Memorial stone for the 162 Holy communities of Maramaros that were destroyed in the Holocaust 
1940-1944. May HaShem avenge their blood. PHOTO BY TOMER APPELBAUM, MARCH 2022. 
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The translation of the Hebrew arc at the top of the middle The exact translation of the Slomovic 
section reads: family plaque (inset) reads: 
In memory of victims of the Shoah from Tetsch and Yehiel Slomovics, son of David 
Slatfina communities. and Blima, his wife Henya [Helena], 
May HaShem Avenge their blood. daughter of Chaim Ariel and Ida 
May their souls be bound up in the bond of Eternal Life. Usher and their children Beila and 


PHOTO PROVIDED BY HELEN KAMIL. Yosef. 


survived Birkenau, Jaworzno camp and the 
same death march that Laci Kallos was on. Etu 
and Honi survived Birkenau and Litibberstedt- 
Bilohe with their Ruttner and Klein cousins and 
the Kallos and Ickovic families. 

On the walls above all the memorial plaques 
are four biblical quotes in Hebrew that describe 
the sorrow caused by the murder of innocents 
and the certainty of G-d’s vengeance for these 
atrocities. 

The second floor of Beit Maramaros contains 
a great hall where the annual memorial services 
are held. 

On the third floor are memorial rooms, offices 
and a library. The memorial rooms house a 
collection of souvenirs and pictures that depict 
Maramaros Jewry. 

Photos of the ghettos, deportation and 
destruction hang on the staircase walls. Sur- 
vivors and their descendants in Israel and the 
Diaspora, as well as members of the general 
public, can visit this memorial site to mourn, 
honour and remember. Alas, today, because 
subsequent generations are unaware of this 
memorial, it has few visitors. 

The venue is now rented to the Breselve Cha- 
sidic group who use it as a yeshiva. Their Rebbe, 
Reb Nachman, who died over 100 years ago, is 
buried in Uman, Ukraine. Since Reb Nachman’s 
death the congregation has never had another 
Rebbe. 

Breslev welcomes followers from a wide 
range of backgrounds, including those who have 
been in trouble with the law and drugs. The 
yeshiva gives its students an opportunity to sit 
and learn Torah in the name of those who per- 
ished and helps them keep out of trouble. Study 
takes place in the synagogue and in study rooms 
upstairs. About forty-five boys study here, of 


whom about twenty-five live on the premises 
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in the upstairs rooms that are used as dormito- 
ries. The administrator, Doron Stern says there 
are bigger plans for Beit Maramaros, includ- 
ing setting up a searchable online database of 
the names of those engraved on the memorial 
plaques. At the time of writing the building is 
undergoing substantial renovations, including 
electrical rewiring, and the installation of new 
lighting fixtures and flooring. 

After the construction and outfitting of Beit 
Maramaros was completed, a second project 
commenced: to put pen to paper to write the 
history of the martyred communities. The 
645 page Yizkor (Memorial) book entitled The 
Maramaros Book: In memory of 160 Jewish 
communities was first published in Tel Aviv in 
1983 by the Beit Maramaros. The project took 
ten years to complete. A second edition was 
published in 1996. 

The Maramaros Yizkor Book 

The Maramaros Yizkor Book is written in Hebrew 
and has an English preface. The Hebrew portion 
meticulously documents 160 rural and urban 
communities, including Tetsch, that existed in the 
Maramaros region of the Carpathian Mountains. 
It tells the story of their foundation, prominent 
figures and families who lived in the towns, and 
places an emphasis on the community’s religious, 
orthodox or Hasidic past, as well as mentioning 
notable events. Where possible it provides exact 
statistical figures and numerous historical black 
and white photographs and maps. 

The section on Tetsch is eleven pages long 
(pages 303-13). It describes the Tetsch reli- 
gious community at length and ends with brief 
excerpts from the twenty-eight page diary kept 
by Elimelech Basch, a former Tetsch resident. 
The diary provides a detailed description of 
the Jewish community’s suffering during the 


Hungarian and German occupation. 
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The Basch Diary, page 2, NLI. 


The Basch Diary, page 6, NLI. 

Two pages of Elimelech Basch’s twenty-eight page diary (23 cm x 39 cm), written in Hebrew between 
1942 and 1944 on the blank pages of a used preprinted business record book. The diary is partially 
included in The Maramaros Yizkor Book, Tetsch section, pages 311-12. 


PHOTOS FROM THE NATIONAL LIBRARY ISRAEL (NLD). 


Below is an English translation of one of 
Elimelech’s last diary entries as it appears in The 
Maramaros Yizkor Book, Testch section. 

April 1944: When I watched my kids playing, 

I wept; who knows what will happen to them, 

my books, my letters, or even the dishes in 

the house? My wife had a different attitude. I 

argued with her that she won’t be cleaning for 

Pesach and we won’t be renovating our home 

either. Yet she continued in optimism, saying 

that as long as we live we need to focus on 
hope and that G-d will be merciful. 

My son Isaac, noticed my great anxiety, he 
told me to buy a gun with enough bullets to 
shoot all the members in our family. 

The Maramaros Yikzor Book concludes 
Elimelech’s section with the following words: 

This is the final portion of Elimelech Basch’s 

diary. He did not write anything from when 

they were in the ghetto. 
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Elimelech Basch, his wife and their six children 
were deported from Tetsch to Birkenau on the 
same first transport as the Kallos, Ruttner and 
Slyomovics families. Only Elimelech’s eldest 
daughter, Bluma, survived the Holocaust. She 
emigrated to Israel, where she changed her name 
to Perhiya, married and created a new family. 
Elimelech’s brother Jacob, who also survived, 
found the diary postwar when he returned to 
Tetsch and gave it to Perhiya in Israel. In 1980 
Perhiya donated the diary to the National Library 
of Israel for safekeeping. 

There are hundreds of Yizkor books that 
document and commemorate European Jewish 
communities destroyed during the Holocaust. 
The books have been published by former town 
residents, or landsmanshaft societies. Since the 
1990s, many of these books, or at least sections 
of them, have been translated into English, 


digitised, and made available online. 
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Barbara ‘Biri’ Lorber (née Kallos) in Netanya, Israel, aged 95. 
PHOTO BY HER DAUGHTER, TIKI EYON, TAKEN ON 10 JULY 2022. 


This carefully researched family history recounts 
the story of Holocaust survivor Barbara ‘Biri’ 
Kallos, who was born in Tacovo, Czechoslovakia, 
on 25 August 1926. The Czechoslovakia Biri grew up 
in was a liberal democracy, where all minorities 
were protected. Her idyllic childhood, shared 
with family and friends on the Tisa River, which 
is surrounded by the Carpathian mountains, 
farms, fields and orchards, was torn apart by Nazi 
Germany and its ally Hungary, both nations hell 
bent on murdering all Jews so that Europe would 
be Judenrein (cleansed of Jews). For the most 
part, the world’s non-Jewish population enthusias- 
tically participated in or remained indifferent to 
their plight. 


In The Kallos Family you will read about the 
Kallos’ unimaginable hardships, from being forced 
to leave their family hotel, to their transportation 
to Auschwitz-Birkenau, to their return when the 
changes they found there were to become painful 
memories. 

The book also tells the stories of the Ickovics 
and the Ruttners, close family friends who 
suffered the same fate as the Kallos family. In 
spite of it all, the survivors recovered and, after 
emigrating to countries far away, went on to lead 
fulfilling lives, remarkably free of bitterness and 


resentment. 


